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It is All for the Best. 


BY NETTIE OOOE. 


When the last rose of Summer has dropped on the 
spray, 
And the bird that sang o’er it has waridered away, 
Though the heavens be darkened, the winds bleak 
and chill, 
_ And snow-wreaths lie garnered on valley and hill, 
Yet methinks that the snow-bird sings pluming its 


crest, 


«Tt is all for the best! it is all for the best!” 


When the ice-bergs surround thee and bulwark the 
shore, 

With the tempest behind thee and breakers before, 

Though together be frozen mast, rigging, and sail, 

Even then shalt thou hear, if thy heart do not fail, 

Softly sung by each wave on the blue ocean's breast, 

‘* It is all for the best! it is all for the best!’’ 


If thy fortunes prove false, or thy friends insincere, 
If thy nearest and dearest lies dead on the bier, 

If in sickness, or sorrow, or poverty’s gloom, 

If each cloud of thy life shall with rain-bows illume, 
If but this ray of glory upon them doth rest, 

‘* It is all for the best! it is all for the best !’’ 


From the Millennial Star. @ 
The Germans. 


Tar Germans of our day are the descend- 
ants of a mighty company of immigrants who 
penetrated Europe from Asia, somewhere be- 
tween the Caspian and Aral Seas, about 2000 
years before Christ. They settled themselves 
first on the borders of the East Sea. Their 
leader, Odin, or Wodin, was considered by his 
followers to be & Prophet, as well as a great, 
warlike prince, and he gave laws which were 
generally observed, but, when broken, were at- 
oned for by the severest penalties, 

In process of time these wanderers, who de- 
sired a more fruitful and congenial soil, moved 
into Central Europe, with the exception of a 
party who went to Sweden; and again another 
party left the main body, and peopled Norway 
and Denmark. 

The company who settled in Central Europe 
speedily broke up into many branches, or small 
nations, and inhabited different parts of the 
country. Each nation, or branch, was divided 
into “gaues,” or smaller communities, acting in- 
dependent of each other, except in time of war, 
when they entered into a compact, and elected 
a chief, who acted as their leader until the re- 
turn of peace. This chief was called a “her- 
zog.” 

In times of peace the families composing a 


“gaue,” when they had business to transact, as- 


sembled together as their fathers did, and 
chose from among them one of their oldest men, 
who acted as president of the assemblies while 
they ¢ontinued, but no longer; he was called a 
“graue,” from which word we have now “graf,” 
or “count.” The “graue,” with his companions, 
always sat_@n such occasions under an oak, or 
lime tree, where they heard complaints and 
gave judgment, settling all matters pertaining 
to their community. 
According to the laws of the ancient Ger- 
mans, all charges against each other were made 


* before this tribunal, the accused being always 
present—if not willingly he was brought by} 


force, and from the judgment of the fathers of 
the people there was no appeal. 

With this people, in private family life, the 
father was traly a patriarch, haying unlimited 
power over all the members of his family, and 
all else he or they possessed. He was answer- 
able to none except the higher authorities of 
the people, and only for breaking any of the 
most important laws, sach as those against a- 
dultry, cowardice, lying, or refnsing hespitality 


to the stranger, all of which were punished 
with death. None could bring him te an ac- 
count for his actions, but the representative of 


another family. He had the power of life and 
death over all that belonged to him, yet not 


one of his own could bring a charge against 
him. 


The physical form of the ancient Germans, 


ble. 


notwithstanding the great po pulation, was in 
all the same. They had mild blue eyes, reddish 
hair, and strong muscular bodies. Labor and 
exertion were to the German scarcely endura- 
He preferred war and wounds to the 
culture of the earth, and held it unworthy of 
himself to gain by the sweat of his brow, that 
which he could acquire by blood. The care of 
the house and husbandry he left to the woman, 
to the aged and infirm. 

Polygamy was not common among the an- 
cient Germans, and occurred only exceptional- 
ly. Asa wedding gift, the husband brought 
to his bride, neither female trinkets, nor bridal 
ornaments, but some cattle, a saddled horse, a 
shield, with a spear and sword. These gifts 
reminded the bride that she should thencefor- 
ward share the fate of her husband, and in 
peace and in battle, as in the household, be and 
remain his inseparable Companion. 

The men generally spent their time of peace 
in drinking strong drinks, practising or teach- 
ing their sons the art of war, preparing their 
instruments of death, and in hunting. Great 
honors were gained by killing wild animals,such 
as the bear, the wolf, and the ox; and about 
this time,and through such distinguished deeds, 
according to the degree of determination or 
bravery displayed, arose many of the celebra- 
ted Orders which have attained such notoriety 
in our day among the kings and nobles of 
the earth, 

Their priests were called Druids, and their 
traveling war-song singers were called Bards. 
They all believed that the brave only' went to 
heaven. The most amiable virtue of the an- 
cient Germans was their hospitality, which they 
exercised in a degree and with a cordiality un- 
like any other people, To close the door upon 
any being, whoever it might “be, was held a 
crime, Every one treated and regaled as well 
as he was able. If his own supplies failed, then 
the host went as guide and companion with the 
stranger to the nearest house, where they, with- 
out any ceremony or invitation, were received 
with like good will. Whether known or un- 
known, that made no difference in respect to 
hospitality. 

Sach was the character of the ancient Ger- 
mans, with little alteration, from the death of 
Odin until the time of Charles the Great, who 
reigned as emperor from 776 until 814, only 
they had extended themselves from the North 
Sea to the Alps, and from the Elbe, Saeeis, 
and Bohemian Forest on the east, to the 
Rhine on the west. Many of the small nations, 
or communities, into which the great stem of 
the German family was divided after its settle- 
ment in Central Europe, continued to preserve 
their independence, with addition or loss of ter- 
ritory, until the reign of Charles, and, indeed, 
to the present day, while others have been 
swallowed up or divided, which accounts for 
the many divisions of Germany in our own 
time. When Charles was elected Emperor of 
Germany, the independence of the different 


divisions of that country. were to be preserved, | 


but he and his successors had power to confer 
honors and dignities, which accounts for the 
vast numbers of rulers of all grades, who, by 
their jealousies, perplex that down-trodden 
people. W. B. 


Disparity of the Sex. | 

Tue census tables disclose one fact of melan- 
choly importance, which at present bes not suffi- 


losophers. They show that in the largest cities 
of the Union, the females out-number the males 
man were compelled by law to take unte him- 
self a wife, a vast number of the fair sex would 
still be-doomed to the torturing “hope defer- 
red” Gf old maidenhood! If one dare apply 
figures to exhibit the result of this unfortanate 
disparity, what alarming conclusions would 
they bring us tol Of every two thousand in- 
habitants, one handred must perforce be old 
maids. In a city containing « million; as New 
York will speedily do, erery adult generation 


ciently engaged the attention of our eecial phil |} 


so that persons now living may yet see one hun- 
dred thousand or more unmarriageable ladiesin 
Gotham! at which period, we should say, it 
will be an exceedingly ticklish place to live in. 
But, alas for the ladies! inequality of num- 


tend against. There is no legal compuision for 
every man to marry. In this free republic,each 
man may exercise a sultanic despotism over his 
own affections, and, in the matter of matri- 
mony, consult it only by his own inclinations. 
The natural consequence js a growing propen- 
sity to bachelorhood, which will probably entail 
the forlorn doom of the perpetual sisterhood of 
another ten per cent, of female citizens. We 
leave it to statisticians, curious in such themes, 
to detail the moral and social results inevit- 
able in a condition of female superfiuitwggon- 
tenting ourselyes with suggesting that while 
such a melancholy state of things exists, no 
man has a right to remain a bachelor, and 
ought, at any rate to be taxed for the luxury. 


But the remedy !—who can propose fh effi- 
cient one? The same enormous disparity does 
not exist in the rural districts, though even 
there the female population is the most nu- 
merous, generally; but still if proper attrac- 
tions were offered, and institutions to facilitate- 
matrimony were established by enterprising a- 
depts in the science, bucolic bachelors might 
seek their wives among the thousands of our 
despairing city dames; some relief would then 
be afforded, but the evil, though lessened, 
would still remain We can conceive no pos- 
itive cure but the emigration of the unmarried 
female ‘‘element” to Utah, or the establishment 
of the “peculiar institutions” of the Mormons 
among us. He would be a bold man who would 
propose this last remedy, but our private o- 
pinion is that his proposition would not lack sup- 
port.—[N. Y. Sunday Mercury. 


A Railroad to the Pacific—Will it Pay. 


Mr. Samuel R. Curtis, an accomplished engi- 
neer, has furnished a long article to the Natio- 
nal Intelligencer in favor of the “Platte Valley 
Route” for a Railroad to the Pacifie. He says 
that this route passes through, or easily con- 
nects with Nebraska, Utah, Washington and 
Oregon Territories, and is susceptible of settle- 
ment in all the entire distance. In relation to 
the probability of remuneration, he gives the 
following estimate: 7 
Transportation of 220,000 passengers, at 

$108 each ened $28,760,000 
Transportation of 846,460 tons of freight 

at $73.... 
Sixty millions gold dust, 

atSpercent .... 
Government service, mails, military 


61,791,680 
extra frieght, 
‘ 1,800,000 


stores, men, &c. .. 7,000,000 
Way business, 20 per cent.... 18,870,316 
GrossIncome ....... $118,221 896 
Deduct 50 per cent for cost of running 56,610,948 
Net proceeds perannum .... - $56,610,948 


Abont forty per cent. on the estimated cost. 
If objections are made to the items of this es- 
timate then isa vast sum to be added, as the 
trade between Europe and. Asia, the trade of 
two hundred millions with eight hundred mil- 
lions of people, and the yast increase in that 
trade created by a direct and speedy mode of 
communication. 

I have thus presented some of the arguments 
favoring these points: 

1. The Platte Valley route, latitude 41 deg., 
is the most desirable route for a Paeific Rail 
road. 

2. A railroad will compete with ocean steam 
navigation suecessfully, 

3. A railroad costing $140,000,000 will pay 
a large dividend to stockholders. 

There are other potent arguments in tavor 
of such a railroad, which I will not elaborate. 
It would be a military power, a political con- 
servator, a social bond, a commercial channel 
for the world, aad a national triamph. These 
are national arguments, superior to dellars and 
cents, which ought to accelerate the progress 


—eay every twenty years—vwill cast apon 


of the work and establish its utility. 


- 


ber is not the only calamity they have to con-' 
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ciety sixty thousand victims to female celibacy ; 


Efficiency of the Paris Police. 


We had been in Paris a few months when 
the discovery was made that our domestic had 
very improper notions upon the sacred rights of 
property,and appropriated various little articles 

| to herself, We, of course,dismissed the offender ; 
|and about three w after Lucy announced 
the fact that a pi f jewelry, not worth in it- 
self over a hundred dollars, but valuable to 
others as a keepsake, was among the missing. 
The poor child was in tears, and, at her earnest 
request, D. went to the police with her griev- 
ances. To complain of our late domestic was ab- 
surd, as the article had been missed so long af- 
ter her departure. We were satisfied she had 
taken the pin with her, but had no evidence. 
The official listened patiently, asxed numerous 
‘questions, made a few notes, and then, in an- 
swer to some inquiries of D. shook his head and 
said nothing. D. again called on him, instiga- 
ted by friends, who assored us that the police 
would not let it rest, but received no encourage- 
ment, and we let the matter drop. Some time 
after, so long indeed that we had forgotten the 
domestic, police and all, Lucy suddenly rushed 
into the dining room with the missing jewelry. 
She bad found it wrapped in paper lying upon 
the table in her room. Between the time of the 
loss and the recovery we had removed to a dis- 
tant part of Paris from our first residence and 
again changed our domestic. D. immediately 
called upon the police officer, who smiled when 
he saw him enter, but gave ng explanation of 
the mysterious retarn of the missing trifle. - 

Another instance was related to me lately. 

An American lady hired a coach she met in the 
street and kept it four hours. After return- 
ing to her hotel she found she had lost a val- 
uable watch and chain, and, satisfied that she 
must have dropped it in the coach, she gave in- 
formation to the police, but could not remem- 
ber the number of the carriage, aud, as she 
had engaged it in the street, had consequently 
no clue to the stand or stable. She could not 
eyen remember any peculiarity about horse,car- 
riage or driver. The officer had only the part 
of the street where the coach was first engaged 
and the fact that the driver, on being dismiss- 
ed, had turned round and driven in an opposite 
direction from the one he came. This was ex- 
ceedingly slight material to go on, yet in five 
hours her watch and chain were returned unin- 
jared. 
Mrs. R. while walking on the bouleyards 
dropped her pocket-book. She missed the ar- 
ticle in five minutes of its loss, and going im- 
mediately to the nearest police station stated 
her troubles. At the conclusion of her 
short description the officer quietly opened a. 
drawer and handed her the missing portmes 
naie. It had but a few moments before been 
brought in by a street cleaner, contents un- 
touched. Residents and yigitors of Paris wil 
give you any quantity of such as these; ‘bat it 
is as a political machine that the system appears 
the most startling. 

To believe all one hears is to put faith in ne- 
cromancy. We do know, however, that sus- 
pected persons haye no secrets, and no life out 
of the keeping of the powers existence. His a 
partments ere open to the police: when the 
lodger is out they are in. His property is 
closely inspected; his trunks, drawers, writing- 


or attempted to be hidden are opened, and writ- 
ten inyentories, careful copies of all papers 
made for the inspection and consideration of 


their masters. Nor will any attempts at ordi-} 


pected cannot take a walle to the post office 
‘that the spies are not at work—piercing clothes 
with long needles, knocking at the furniture, 
pounding oa the walls, and rattling at locks. 
Should Monsieur, being, suspeeted, retarn un 
expectedly, the concierge keeps him in « con- 
yersation on some trivial pretence patil the ay 
gents escape. F. P., our friend, who teok so 
active 6 part under the Republic, and ie now in 
consequence an exile, said the Provisional Gov- 


SSLF-REPRE 


| desk, copboards, and in fact every recess known} York Times, are at last so nearly complete 


ceived 31,977 votes, against 34,468 votes giv- 


‘ministration ; figures that nece: sarly involve the 


his loveletters on file. What was remarkable 
under Louis Phillippe ia twice so under the pre 
sent Emperor, 

Snow Arch. 


Onn of the greatest curiosities ever wit» 
nessed on the White Mountains, is now to be 
seen at “Tuckerman’s Ravine,” about three 
miles from the Glen House. It consists of an 
arch of pure snow, spanning the brook that 
tumbles over the rocks, from the summits of 
the mountains. The ravine is the receptacle of 
all the snow that blows from the top of Mount 
Washington, and there can be no doubt that 
during the winter it accumalates to the depth 
»of several hundred feet. As the brook begins 
to run in the spring, it wears its way through 
under the snow, which gradually melts away 
at the approach of summer, making the cavity 
larger and lurger. 

On the 16th of July, this ravine was visited 
by D. O. Macomber, Esq., in company with 
Mr. J. H. Spaulding of the Summit House, 
and Mr. Cavis, the engineer of the White 
Mountain carriage road, by whom the-arch was 
measured. It was found to be 180 feet long, 
84 wide, and 40 feet high, on the inside; and 
266 feet long, and 40 feet wide on the outside. 
The snow forming the arch is 20 feet thick. 

The gentleman above named walked through 
the arch, in the bed of the brook, and ate their 
dinner at the foot of the cataract, which falls 


a thousand feet down the side of the mountains. |‘$F 


The arch is on the south-east side of the 
mountain and is exposed to the rays of the sun 
during most-of the dey. Last year it remain- 
ed until August 16th, when a warm rain of 
several days continuance melted it away. It 
is possible that this year it may lagt through 
the season. 

Seizure or ar New Yore.— 
Notwithstanding the stringent provisions of the 
law of 1818 against the fitting out of slavers in 
the United States, it is well known that a large 
number of vessels annyally leave the port of 
New York to curise on the coast of Africa, 
where negroes are bought and taken to Cuba 
or the Brazils, and sold for slaves. The U. 8. 
officials at New York have frequently seized 
such vessels, but owing to the difficulty of con- 
victing the parties, and the means taken to es- 
cape detection, no result has ever been arrived 
at, and tiie traffic still continues with anabeted 
vigor. Early on Monday morning, says the 
New York Herald of the 20th ult., information 
reached the U. 8. District Attorney that a 


schooner lying at the foot of 14th street was | the 


fitting out asa sidver, to sail for the coast of 
} Africa, whereupon Deputy Marshals were des- 
patehed to watch her. On Monday evening 
the vessel hauled out in the stream, and drifted 
up to Astoria, and there anchored. There she 
was joined by another schooner from which 
large quantities of stores was taken and placed 
on board the Falmouth, (the slaver.) She was 
afterwards boarded by the U. Marshal, when 
all on board were arrested. The vessel was open 
from stem to stern under the deck. All on 
board denied being the owners. 

Tas New Execrnion.—The re- 

turns from New Hampshire, says the New 


as to supply competent deta for mease 
the result. 


ex for the Opposition; of which latter, Mr. 
Metcalfe, the present Governor, obtained 32, | 
093, But, as ne choice has bees made by the 
people, bet the election gpes inte the Legisla- 
tare, And there the defest of the Adminis-/ 
tration is still more palpable. The Senate 
stands eight Oppeositien te four 
while the House bas 167 Oppesition to 146 Ad 


ernment made seme araasing discoveries; and 
he, to hie astonishment, found 


total. vote of the; 


NUMBER 9. 


position candidate. The average popular ma- 
jority against General Pierce, as estimated 
from the respective votes for governor, Sen- 
ators and Assemblymen, is about 2000, 

Has tar Moon an as- 
tronomical world has been for a long time in 
doubt whether the Moon has an atmosphere or 
not, though the most credited opinion is that it 
has not, at least, none of sufficient density to 
conform to our optical laws and the demands 
of any animal life known to us. The New 
York Cowrier announces on the authority of 
one of the most eminent mathematicians and 
astronomers in the world, that the side of the 


higher than the other. If, therefore, we sup- 
pose that the Moon has an atmosphere such as 
ours, it would be of such extreme rarity on the 
only side exposed to our observation, that for 
our optical effect and animal life it might as 
well not exist. For mountains upon the earth, 
none of which are above five miles from the 
level of the sea, have been ascended to a height 
of which life could not be supported for any 
length of time,and still mountains have stretch- 
ed above the panting traveler. What then 
must be the atmosphere at four times such an 
elevation? The conclasion seems inevitable that, 
althongh the higher side of the Moon is unin- 
habitable for want of an atmosphere, the re- 
mote side may be perfectly adapted to animal 
life. It is at least certain that the meré want 
an atmosphere perceptible to us, is no longer 
conclusive as to the uninhabitableness of the 
planet that rules the night.—[ Phil. Ledger. 

FasmionaB_e Caurcues.~Y ou enter thecharch 
‘porch. The portly sexton, with his thumbs in 
the arm-holes of his vest,meets you at the door. 
He glances at you; your hat and coat are new, 
so he graciously escorts you to an eligible seat 
in the broad aisle. Close behind you follows 
& poor, meek, plainly clad seamstress, reprieved 
from her tread-mill round, to think one day in 
seven of the immortal! The sexton is struck 
fwith sudden diindness. She stands embarras- 
sed one moment, then as the truth dawns upon 
‘her, retraces her steps, and with a crimson 
blush, recrosses the threshold, which she had 
profaned with her plebian feet. 

Hark to the organ! Itisa strain from 
“Norma,” slightly Sabbatized. Now the wor- 
shippers one after another glide in—-silks rattle 
—plumes wave—satins glisten—<diamonds glit- 
ter—and scores of forty-<dollar handkerchiefs 
shake out their perfamed odors! 

What an absurdity to preach the Gospel of 
lowly Nazarite to such a set? The clergy- 
man knows better than todo so. He values 
his fat salary and handsome parsonage too 
highly. So, with a velvety tread he walks all 
round the ten commandments—places the down- 
jest pillow under the dying profligate’s head— 
and ushers him with seraphic hymning into an 

How to Treat Sianver.—Plato, hearing 
that certain persons had asserted that he was 
'a very bed man, replied—-“I shal] take care to 
80 live that nobody will believe them” And 
Plato did so live. Over two thousand years 
have passed by since he lived, yet Plato is an 
| honored name wherever learning sud virtue are 
‘held in esteem, Nobody believes the slanders 
of his envious 
Slander can not live, if let alone, I¢ loves 
opposition, and thrives upon the excitement 
it makes. Take no notice of it, aad it wil soon 


fly into a passion,endeayor 
eythor of the stories told to 
injury, and thus 


Moon nearest to this world is sixteen milese 
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| | outstanding towns does not reach 800,.a sum | r 
| that can have no noticeable inflaence upon the 
| na purpose. Khe sus-} aggregate Ggures, Mr. Wells, the The backbiter loves his pains, when the 
i | candidate 
i | | tration for the Governorship has re-| object of his spite appears insensible of bis at- 
| tacks. He only bites a file, and destroys his : 
| | own teeth. 
1] | If one wishes to suffer from slanderous st- ’ 
| 
| 3 
it his 
| 
i mon lt is just what the author desired. 
| Whether his stories are or fa'se, they have 
| produced » flattering, and there will be enough = 
| | to believe them. Plato's wethod was far better. = 
5 
See A: good life. will- not long suffer from false ac- | 
chaice of Governor Metcalfe, the leading op-|cusations.. | 3 
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The Indians. 


Wuar is to be the fate of the red men? The 
commonly received opinion is, that they, whose 
forefathers once held undisputed possession 
from the east to the west sea, are to be hem- 
med in by the advancing civilization and finally 
exterminated. The past history and experience 
of the race would favor such a supposition—cir- 
cumstances at present transp:ring around us 
strengthen it, and it has become an almost set- 
tled conviction that fate has so willed it, and, 
therefore, it must really be inevitable. In the 
northern territories there seems to be a dispo- 
sition very prevalent to assist fate in disposing 
of these tropblesome neighbors; and many of 
the people appear to think that it is act- 
ually obligatory upon them, and they are con- 
ferring a benefit on humanity by killing these 
poor wretches off. Such aspirit is in the high- 
est degree reprehensible. There has been, no 
doubt, very great cause for considerable of 
these feelings of antipathy and hatred on the 
part of the whites in those territories; they 
have suffered, and suffered keenly too, in the 
loss of their relatives and friends, in the des- 
truction and loss of their property and stock, 
and in the complete stagnation of their business. 
These are events to be deplored. But if the caus- 
es which have produced these terrible results 
were to be traced and equitably decided upon, 
we are of the opinion that the whole of The 
blame would not be laid at the door of the In- 
dians. Had they the facilities we have of ma- 
king their grievances known to the world,what 
a catalogue of injustice and wrongs received 
at the hands of the whites, they could present! 
Despoiled of their lands,driven from the graves 
of their fathers, and from reservation to reser- 
vation, until-there is scarce a spot left that they 
can call their. own, or where they can be free 
from the obtrusive footsteps of the hated white 
man, theirs has been a dreadful and pitiable 
fate. Who can really blame them, when they 
take all the circumstances into consideration, 
for feeling as they do? For, although they 
have not had the means that we have had to 
perpetuate the tale of their sufferings and the in- 
justice they have experienced, yet the oral trad- 
itions of these things, handed down frop gene- 
ration to generation, have been sufficiently im- 
pressed upon their memories to make them in- 
delible. 

We have no idea that the Indians as a people 
will ever be exterminated, neither do we have 
an idea that there is any necessity for it. If a 
conciliatory policy were adopted, and the In- 
dians treated as human beings, possessing feel- 
ings like ourselves, though they may be untu- 
tored, very different results would soon be ap- 
parent. Let them not be judged and condemn- 
ed in their ignorance, as we would judge and 
condemn each other were we guilty of their 
deeds. Neither ought we, with our enlighten- 
ment and knowledge, to condescend to their 
level, and be guilty of the same acts which we 
condemn so much in them. Yet it is done; the 
papers teem with instances of white men wreak- 
ing indiscriminate vengeance on the innocent 
and the guilty, because they are of the same 
color! Innamerable peaceable and friendly In- 
dians have been shot down like dogs, and left 
to rot unchronicled and anmourned, because, 
perchance, their murderers have lost a friend 
or an animal at some previous time in their 
lives while among Indians of a different tribe. 
And yet, as likely as not, these same individ- 
uals, if a poor, ignorant and debased Indian; 
whose every instinct is grovelling, and whose 
education has taught to look upon the 

thing, should be 
guilty of precisely the offence, would be 
filled with resen t and indignation, and 
would, if it were in their power, exterminate 
him and his whole race. Can these things pass 
unnoticed and unpunished by the Father of ali? 
Is not the life of an Indian of any value in His 
sight? As true-as He lives, and has made of 
one blood all nations of men, and has said by 
the mouth of His Son, that the measure we 


mete out shall be measured to us again, such 
deeds will have to be atoned for, sooner or la- 
ter, and they can not pass unnoticed nor um 
} punished. » There is an unlimited amount of 
sympathy expended im favor of the, negroes, 
and many go so fares to assert that a 
curse will rest upon our nation becaase slavery 
is tolerated within our borders; but we candid- 
ly think that a greater curse and more terrible 
retribution, will rest upon the nation for its 
treatment of the Indians, unless they pursue a 
different policy, than can possibly result from 
the present treatment of the slaves. We imeg- 
ine there is a great responsibility resting opon 
this nation in their treatment of the red men. 
The Lord in His wisdom, has permitted us to 
discover and occupy their land, and we have 
been placed as @ foster-parent over them.— 
Their fate bas to a certain extent been in our 
hands, and we have had the power to exercise 
an influence upon them for weal or wo. How 
this power bas been abused and prostituted to 
accomplish base purposes, is well known. It 
is not too late, however, to adepta different 
policy; we yet have the opportunity of exhib- 
iting our boasted philanthropy, enlightenment 
and zeal for the elevation of fallen humanity, 
by our treatment of the Indians, and we yet 
have the power to atone in part for previous 
missteps, inattention and abuse. 
Queries Answered. 


In the Bulletin of the 15th inst., Mr. King 

of Wm. propounds several interesting queries to 
be solved, in relation to Utah and her admission 
into the Union as a State, and reasons to some 
length on the effects of such admission etc. 
We are pleased with the disposition evinced by 
many to meet this question boldly, and to dis- 
cuss the propriety and impropriety of such an 
oper ion; for it will have to be met and prac- 
tically solved before long, and the more 
thoroughly it is understood, the better it will 
be for all concerned. However much men may 
consider Mormonism, as it is termed, a humbug 
and a delusion, there is no way to escape the 
conviction that if is fast assuming an impor; 
tance which requires the serious thought and 
attention of all reflecting men. Men have 
uot hesitated to prophesy, that it was destined 
in a short time to fall in pieces, and be entirely 
broken up; it still flourishes, however, and is 
daily increasing in strength and importance. 
Persecution and opposition can not kill it; mob- 
bing and expatriation have only added to its 
numbers; famine and Indian troubles have the ef- 
fect of uniting its converts together; and, not- 
withstanding all the unfavorable circumstances 
they have had to contend with, |it spreads and 
prospers, as though the hand of the Almighty 
Father was overruling every thing for its good, 
and for its ultimate triumph over every oppo- 
sing obstacle. 
Men in reasoning on Mormonism seem to be 
fully possessed with the idea, that many of its 
doctrines are entirely o:iginal with the Mormons, 
or at least that they are the first people to 
embody them in their religion, and claim that 
that religion originated with Jehovah through 
His Son. This is more particularly the case 
with the doctrine of polygamy. Men are as- 
tonished when we assert that we predicate our 
faith in this principle on the Scriptures, and 
many of them imagine, like Mr. King of Wm., 
that it comes in contact with, and violates one 
of the holy commands of the great founder of 
the Christian religion, 

Imbued with this feeling Mr. K. asks, “‘is 
the religion of the Mormons the Christian re- 
ligion? Is polygamy consistent with the law of 
Jesus Christ?” We briefly answer that the re- 
ligion of the Mormons is the religion, whieh in 
the days of the disciples of Christ, was called 
the Christian religion, and, therefore, poly- 
gamy is consistent with all the laws of Jesus 
Christ, and is a part of his system. We area- 
ware that this idea is diametrically opposed to all 
the ideas of professing Christians in these days 
in relation to the gospel of Jesus Christ; but 
we are willing to have our ideas tested by the 
evidence of that Book from which all Chris- 
tians derive their knowledge in relation to the 
founder of their religion and his commands and- 
precepts. We wish it to be distinctly: wnder 
stood that the Latter-Day Saints or Mormons, 
de-claim to be followers and disciples of Jesus 
Christ, and to be the people who are living in 
strict accordance with his teachings in all things. 
Many of our principles, no doubt, do not cor- 
respond with the principles believed in and 
practiced by modern christians; but we can 
not consent for them-to be the criteria by 
which our principles shall be measured. If we 
are to be condemned,it must be on the evidence 
of something more reliable than public opinion. 
All that is on record in relation to the sayings 
of Jesus, warrant usin believing that he ap- 
proved of the practice of polygamy, for he went 
so far, when speaking to his disciples abont the 
rewards they should obtain for their diligence 
and sacrifices in his cause, as to promise them 
an hundred-feld of houses and lands, wires and 
children, ete., as well as life everlasting. We 
‘have no intention, however, to enter into a 
lengthy disquisition on this subject in this 
ticle; we barely allade to these things to 
rect the impreasion which Mr. King, no 
doubt many others entertain, that we are the 
ouly people who ever believed and ‘practiced 
this principle a8 principle from heayen, and 
one recognised by the “Aimighfy. As for the 


practice—of its demoralizing influences—of its 
rapid tendency to sensual propensities, about 
which Mr. King says he has no comments to 
make, we have failed to discover them, altho’ 
acquainted more~or leas with the institation 
from the time when it-was first taught among 
the Saints up to the present; moreover, we cap 
‘safely assert that we have seen so mach more 
misery, wretchedness and vice, during our few 
months’ residence in San-Francieco, where the 
people hold this principle in contempt, and rev- 
el in the full blaze of modern Christianity, than 
we have witnessed among the Latter-Day Saints 
since our earliest acquaintance with them, that 
we should be doing them injustice to institute 
a comparison between the results of the prac- 
tice of the two systems. 

If the Christianity taught by the Son of 
God, is, as Mr K. asserts, the religion of the 
land, and that it.is to be the platform upon 
which States shall be admitted into the Union, 
then Utah, as far as that is concerned, will 
most certainly be admitted; because the most 
skilful theologian can not produce a principle 
in the whole system of the Latter-Day Saints 
that conflicts in any particular with the doc- 
trines advanced by the Lord and His servants. 
If the question has to be decided between mo- 
nogamy and polygamy; and the effects of the 
practice of the two systems upon the people 
who adhere to them, are to have any influence 
in the decision, then we feel perfectly confident 
that Utah will not have to knock long for ad- 
mission. 

If there is a barrier existing which will pre- 
vent Utah from obtaining her constitutional 
and guaranteed rights, it has its foundation in, 
what Mr. K. terms, the religious prejudices of 
the people; but is it just or proper that we 
should be deprived of our privileges, or that we 
should be coerced into the practice of a system 
which we know to be wrong and whose effects 
we dread, because of unfounded prejudice. 
The voice of the people has uot always proved 
to be the voice of God in matters of religion; 
and the system of Jesus, which Mr. King pro- 
fesses to hold in such veneration and esteem, 
was at one time despised and treated with the 
utmost contempt, and, doubtless through what 
he might term “‘the strong sense of moral pro- 
priety inherent in the great masses of the peo- 
ple.” It was so utterly repugnant to their re- 
ceived ideas of their sacred religion that they 
could not brook it. 

We have no fears about the result of the ap- 
plication of Utah for admittance into the 
Union. If Congress fulfils its obligations to be 
guided by the letter of the Constitution, she 
can not be refused. Men may traduce the sys- 
tem of religion believed in by her people, and 
they may predict what the effects of tolerating 
it will be; but it is an undeniable fact that its 
teachings do produce good order and harmony a- 
mong its believers—that they are free from strife, 
litigation and a long train of evils which other 
commounities are annoyed with, and that since 
the organization of the Territory they have 
managed all their internal affairs iu so judicious 
and business like a manner, that they have 
commanded the admiration of all unprejudiced 
men who have been conversant with the sab- 
ject. 

The main objection that we hear advanced 
against the admissiun of Utah into the Union, 
is that her inhabitants tolerate polygamy. It 
is almost universally admitted that they tena- 
ciously adhere to the Scriptures; and their be- 
lief in the Lord Jesus as the Son of God, and 
in the ordinances which he instituted, has been 
thought by many to “be carried to an extreme 
—their industry and perseverance are prover- 
bial, and need no testimonial; and, therefore, 
there can be no objections urged upon these 
grounds. Although believers in, and in many 
instances practicers of, the doctrine of poly- 
gamy, they are as a people strictly virtuous and 
moral, and incontinence or unchastity is ex- 
tremely rare. Polygamy, however coutrary to: 
the received opinions of the day, can not be 


considered criminal; if it were, then all the pa- 
triarchs and holy men of God were undoubt- 
edly criminals. Who can have the hardihood 
te-assert that Abraham, the friend of God, 
the father of the faithful, committed a criminal 
act in taking other wives, when it appears that 


thé was not condemned by the Lord, although 


he conversed with him almost daily? If poly- 
gamy, practiced » correct principles, can be 
proved to be an objection against admission in- 
to the kingdom of heaven, much Jess the Union 
of these United States, we arein ignorance of 
the evidence. 


Arrivals. 

We were rejoiced to grasp the hand of our 
old friend and co-laborer in the ministry, Elder 
F. A. Hammond, who landed with his family 
in San Francisco from the Sandwich Islands, 
on the 12th inst., after a passage of twenty- 
twodays. Elder Hammond left Great Salt 
Lake City with his family in March, 1851, and 
landed on the islauds in Aug. of the same year, 
since which time he has been sedalously en- 
gaged in the business of the ministry, and has 
had much joy in his labors. ~He is now, after’ 
a five years’ absence,making the best of his 

to the mountains. 

Elder John Me. Carthy one of the Saints 
shipwrecked on the Anan, an ac 
count of which we published a few weeks ago, 
landed in-good health at ‘this port on the 14th 
inst., from Tahiti, Society Islands. We learn 
from him; that when he left, ‘the remainder of 


degrading and debesing of such 


Spiritual Lectures. 

A course of lectures to be delivered 
by spiritual agency through s person of the 
name of Underwood, represented to be the best 
speaking medium in the world, were Com 
menced on Tuesday evening last at the Ameri- 
can Theatre. The spirit lecturers for whom he 
was to be mediam,were to be, as stated by the 
bills, a deceased brother of the medium, Dr. 
Carlisle,Rev. Dr. Bascom and Daniel W ebster. 
Whether the deceased brother was unaccas 
tomed to delivering public lectares or not, was 
‘not stated; but judging from the style of the 
lecture the first evening, the spirit wes cer 
tainly so embarrassed or something else that he 
could not collect bis ideas or utter a really cor- 
rect sentence, and a more complete failare of a 
spirit in the body or out of the body We never 
witnessed. The disappointment of the audience 
was complete, for, after all that had been said 
about his qualifications, even the skeptical had 
went with the expectation of hearing some- 
thing that, at least, would be intelligible. “The 
next day (Wednesday) a circular was issued 
by the friends and associates of the mediam, 
asking the public to suspend their judgment, 
and to give him further trial; stating as a 
reason for the failure of the preceding evening, 
that the influence controlling him had much dif- 
ficulty in holding possession during the delivery 
of the lectures.’ 

The lecture on the evening of Wednesday, 
purported to be delivered by the spirit of Dr. 
Carlisle on the immortality of the soul. It was 
said that while the medium would speak under 
the influence of the differént spirits, his voice, | 
gesticulation and elocution would differ as wide- | 
ly as did the purporting intelligences differ in 
the same respects when upon the earth. Altho’ 
the medium’s friends were sanguine of his suc- 
cess on the second evening, yet they were again 
doomed to be disappoigted, as it resulted in a 
more complete failure, if possible, than did the 
first evening’s. If the public had not been in- 
formed that it was a different spirit from that 
of the preceding evening, they never would 
have found it out by the voice, gesticulation or 
elocution; they were so similar that it would 
uae the most scrutinizing to detect the slight- 
est difference. While it lasted, the audience 
were wearied and disgusted, but they were not 
prepared to have it so abruptly terminated as 
it was; they bore it good humoredly, however, 
andgno doubt, thought it & pretty good “‘sell.” 

The Spirits, it is said, directed him to come 
to San Francisco and deliver public lectures, 
and it was asserted and expected that this 
would result in the complete triumph of Spirit- 
ism, and in a little while “San Francisco would 
be shaken to the very centre.” The poor 
medium, .who i; the “unconscious and irrespon- 
sible instrument” in the hands of the Spi- 
rits, has done all in his power to fulfil the mis- 
sion assigned him; he has surrendered himself 
completely into their hands, and has been so 
much under their influence as to go without 
food for days, yet they have failed to fulfil the 
expectations they excited. 

In a card published in the Herald of the 
17th, it is stated that the medium will be tes- 
ted by a company of scientific gentlemen, and 
that lectures will be delivered gratis until the 
public are satisfied that the spirits really speak 
through him. 

We thiuk’no less of Spiritism after these fail- 
ures than we did before, neither would our res- 
pect for, or reliance in it as a correct system 
have been increased had the lectures passed off 
as brilliantly as was anticipated. Since its first 
advent, we have believed that a great many of 
the phenomena which its converts have publish- 
ed as being connected with it,were as they rep- 
resented them. We gave credence to these 
things on such testimony, because we had for 
years been expecting the manifestation of such 
a power. We knew that a correct system and 
plan of obtaining revelation had been taught 
fora number of years, and that men had been 
told that if they would be obedient to certain 
ordinances, they should obtain revelation and 
knowledge in relation to other spheres; and 
their inhabitants would hold converse with 
them, and teach them principles by the observ- 
ance of which they could be prepared to enjoy 
happiness and glory beyond conception. We 
also knew that mankind generally had turneda 
deaf ear to all these things, and had congsider- 
ed it the height of absurdity to belieye in such 
ideas. Priests and people joined in the cry that 


| revelation was unnecessary and the ministra- 


tion of angels no longer needed. We knew that 
inasmuch as this system of obtaining revelation 
and knowledge was a truthful one, and one 
that emanated from the Almighty, mankind 
could not reject it, without placing themselves 
in @ position to be deceived by any delusive or 
false spirit that might arise; because, by their 
rejection of what the Lord recognized, they for- 
feited all claim to His spirit and the light and dis- 
cermment which he bestows upon the obedient, 
We learned also from the Scriptares that signs 
)andying wonders were to be given, by which 
the very elect themselves would almost be de- 
ived, because men would not receive the love 
truth, but take pleasure in unrighteous- 
Therefore we have been prepared to wit- 
crmances “that would convinces the 
most incredulous” that there are no insuperable 
barriers between the spirit world and ours, ©’ 
The present, in our opinion, is but the incip- 
ient stage of this power; if it does not increase 


the company expected to leave for this port in’ 


refragible evidences to demonstrate spiritual 
agency, we shall be disappointed, the failure of 
Mr. Underwood to the cantrary notwithstand- 
ing. But while we admit that it possesses power, 
and that it has spiritual aid, we do notadmit 
that its power will in the end benefit, exalt of 
happify man. It can not be dependedapon. It 
will get a man in a-bed fiz, and then, as in the 
case of this medium alluded to, desert him. In 
this it is the reverse of the power of God», 2 
is with a man to aid him whem most needed; 
and instead of him being = mere-agtomaton 
without the power of volition, “entirelyand un- 

controlled” by it, i# is subject to 
nim, and he controls it, or as Paul would say, 
“the spirits of the prophets are subject to the 


Many of the Sandwich Islanders are Spirit- 
ists, that is, they have attendant spirits who 
take possession of them in a similar manner tO 
the spirits of the Spiritists. They forete] many 
things by this means that are afterwards literal- 
ly fulfilled; and these spirits will descant as 


lua pele, the places where the spirits say 
they reside, as do the spirits who take 
possession of the Spiritists’ mediums about the 
different. spheres they inhabit, and their glory. 
They adduce very strong evidence to substanti- 
ate their assertions about the spiritual int reour: e 
they enjoy, and many of their fellows firmly be- 
lieve and place unlimited confidence in all they 
say. They state that they have enjoyed this 
intercourse for generations; but what has it ben- 
efited them? It is a fact, easily authenticated 
by all who are conversant with the people, that 
those who give heed to these things are in a 
worse condition than those who do not. 

When we received the complimentary tick- 
ets to attend this course of lectures, we expec- 
ted to notice them; and if we have expatiated 
more upon them than is wont, it is because we 
think them of sufficient importance,to merit more 
than an ordinary notice. Our objections are 
not egainst the Spiritists as men, for we believe 
there are numbers of them who have conscien- 
tiously and honestly embraced Spiritism upon 
the evidences adduced; but our objections are 
against the mode practiced by them to obtain 
revelation, and against the source from whence 
such revelations emanate. 

{@° Tuxoven the courtesy of J. W. Sullivan of the 
Newspaper Depot, corner of the Custom House Block 
ou Washington 8t., we have been furnished with 
copies of the Justrated London News, Ballou’s Pictorial, 
Punch, Waverly Magazine and other papers, for which 
we are under obligations. 


Mormonism and its Professors Again. 


The editors of the Golden Era in their paper 
of the 13th inst., in an article of about eighteen 
lines length, disingenuiously try to creep out of 
the positicn which they so fiercely assumed two 
or three weeks ago in their leader entitled 
“Mormonism and its Professors,” by saying, 
that they “have nothing further to add in re- 
lation to the disagreeable subject;” and then 
very opportunely append the threat that they 
could say something, “if necessary, that would 
acquaint the world with many facts bitterly un- 
palatable to Mormonism generally.” 

“W onderful clemency and forbearance! Mes- 
srs. Editors, your are really too magnanimous! 
A few strokes of the pen are only weeded, to 
annihilate a system, nine-tenths of whose num- 
bers are “knavres,” “horse and cattle thieves,” re- 
fugees from justice and cut-throats,” and yet the 
editors of the Golden Era think that it is not 
necessary to expose them! What better, or 
more godlike employment can men be engaged 
in,than in exposing iniquity, and in eradicating 
and cleansing a “disgusting canker upon our 
social system”? Come, Messrs: Editors, you 
will never have so good an opportunity again 
of immortalizing yourselves. Annihilate Mor- 
monism, by exposing its errors and corruptions; 
bring forward your strong reasons why it 
should not be believed by the good and honest, 
and, our word for it, you will find that portion, 
which according to your own admissions is, at 
least, one-tenth, deserting it, and rallying a- 
round the standard of truth that you will erect. 
But be warned by the futile attempts of your 
predecessors, and do not substitute assertion for 
proof; for, be assured, it does not pass current 
among the Mormons. . 

We are charged with disputing their assert- 
ions, in our issue of the 4th inst., without dis 
proving any. They asserted that the Mormons 
are “thieves,’’ “ont throats,” “nine-tenths of 
them knaves,” “kept together by the prospects 
of plunder” etc., and that we “are’ gailty of 
quoting the Book of Mormon as authority for 
the commission of crime and outrage,” all of 
which charges we have distinetly and emphat- 
ieally pronounced false: Are they satisfied to 
welter under this, and, instead. of sustaining | 
| these statements and their assertion that it is 
“an imposture, whose career is written in lines 
of unblushiog rascality and outrage against law 
and decency,” write a vaporing article that they | 
“could say something, but—they won't”? 

We have met their assertions with counter- 
assertions, and we have requested them to ‘fur- 


nombers end im signs, and bring forward tr: | 


eloquently and oracularly about ka po and ka |} 


uish. evidence, if they have any, of the truth of | 


Prews from the Porth, 


INDIAN WAR IN THE NORTH, 


Br the arrival of the Pacific Mail Company's 
steamship Columbia, dates have been received 
from Portland to April 12th, and from Paget 
Sound to April 4th. — 


LATEST FROM THE CASCADES. 


We learn from J. O’ Neill, says the Oregoni- 
an, who is jast over from Vancouver, that 
news came down yesterday that 1000 Indians 
were approaching upon the Dalles from the 
north, and were within ten miles of that place. 
Also, that Mr. Pearson, the mountain express- 
man, had followed the trail of the Indians who 


were defeated at the Cascades, some ten miles 


towards the Dalles. There is no doubt there- 
fore, bat that those Indians who destroyed the 
Cascades have gone back to the main body of 
Kamaikin’s command. 

GALLANT CONDUCT OF THE REGULARS. 

We learn that when the steamer Mary; says 
the Oregonian, arrived at the Dalles, the re- 
gulars under command of Col. Wright had left 
and were five miles out on their march to W alla- 
Walla; that when the express reached Colonel 
Wright with news that the CaScades was at- 
tacked by the Indians, he ordered right about 
face, and marched back with all possible des- 
patch, to rescue the place. We are told that 
Col. Wright crowded a portion of his command 
upon the steamboats without any further sup- 
plies than what the men had m their knap 
sacks; that there was not a moment lost, bat 
everything done which could facilitate the speed 
of the soldiers and effect an early rescue. We 
are told that when the steamers reached the 
Cascades, Cols. Wright and Steptoe, with their 
several commands, led the charge personally a- 
gainst the enemy in a most gallant manner. 
Sach conduct is worthy of all praie, but not 
we suppose, what Gen. Wool wou'd approve. 
It is fortunate that Gen. Wool was uot here, 
and that the 9th regiment was under command 
of such officers as Cols. Wright and Steptoe 
have proved themselves to be, not only in this 
instance, but in many other hard fought bat- 
tles. All honor and praise to these officers and 
those under their command; they have manifes- 
ted the true spirit of the soldier, and are worthy 
of the name, 

OPERATIONS IN THE YAKIMA COUNTRY. 

The only news we have received, says the 
Oregoman, from Col. Cornelius’ command is, 
that they had crossed Snake river, had a fight 
with a small band of Indians, killed several and 
drove the remainder into the mountains. Ka- 
maikin had crossed the Columbia at the Priest 
rapids with his warriors. Col. Cornelius was in 
pursuit of them. The lst regiment of Oregon 
Volunteers are now probably in the Yakima 
country,where we hope to hear from them soon. 
We have no fears for their safety—such men in 
such @ cause, can but cut their way through all 
opposition. 
The War in South- 

orm Oregon. 

The condition of affairs in that part of the 
Territory is said to be more serious than is gen- 
erally supposed. It is the prevalent opinion 
that a speedy conclusion to this war need not 
be expected. It will be a long, expensive war, 
notwithstanding an energetic use of all the 
means at their disposal. 

DEFEAT OF THE REGULARS AT ROGUE RIVER. 

The following is copied from the Statesman: 

“By a letter from Dr. Richardson, we are ad- 
vised that the United States troops had a fight 
at the mouth of Rogue river with the Indians, 
in which from twenty-five to twenty-eight of the 
soldiers were killed, and that the troops were 
defeated. No particulars.” 


War in Washing- 
tom Territory. 
HOSTILITY OF THE INDIANS. 

The following is copied from the Puget Sound 
Courr: “Information had been obtained 
through friendly Indians that the Sound In- 
dians, who are hostile, expect a re-inforcement 
from the east side of the mountains in a few 
weeks. The Indians are still breaking out up- 
on the settlements in all parts.of the country. 
On the 4th of March, the savages fred upon 
Mr. John Bradley, while in the field plowing, 
but who with his family almost miraculously es- 
caped. Mr. B. was accompanied by his wife, 
who drove the ox team attached to the plow. 
In one corner of the ficld were deposited their 
children, a boy of three years of age, and a 
babe. When the Indians fired, Mrs. B. ran for 
the children, and by the directions of her hus 
band darted into the brush and attempted to 
reach the house. Mr. B. canght up the boy, 
and started to reach the house by crossing the 
field. The savages followed him on horseback, 
and fired at him some seven or eight times. 
Some of the Indians were within ten steps of 
him when they discharged their guns. One 
load. from a shot gun took effect in Mr: 
hand and the boy’s hip, bat not producing s 
dangerous wound. Mr. B. finally succeeded in 
reaching his house, and procuring gun the In 
dians retired. His wife lay concealed in the 
bashes till the Indians disappeared.” 


aq Sister Elizabeth Tait and child arrived in 
Liverpool from the East Tndits en route for 


Uteh, February Lith, in the ship James White. 
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THE WESTERN STANDARD. 


For the Western Standard. 

A Review or rae Reviewers or Me Hrr- 
Boox “ Evipences Acainst 


Ma. Eprror: 

I have been much amused by reading the remarks 
that many newspaper writers have made concerning 
a book that Mr. J. 8. Hittell, has compiled, bearing 
the above title. With but few exceptions, those that 
have written concerning it, seem to have adopted the 
Hudibrastic philosophy, which says:— 

‘*No doubt the pleasure is as great, 

Of being chested as to cheat;”’ 
consequently, whether the dogmas of the Christian 
religion are true or false, they ought to be respected 
and maintained because so many people enjoy them- 
selves in believing them to be true. These conclu- 
sions, I think, are very benevolent; and I hope they 
will always influence their authors, whenever they 
Attempt to attack any system of religious opinions. 

The Christian Advocate comes out in a different tone 
and spirit, and calls the author of the book, « reason- 
ing monkey, and then exhorts him to repent and 
seck the Lord, and partake of the plentitude of his 
mercy and goodness. Quite a singular exhortation 
to a monkey,— wonder if he understood it? 

A Mr. Cummings has delivered a couple of lectures 
upon the book, and accuses Mr. Hittell of attempting 
to destroy the principles of faith, hope and charity in 
the human breast, and in its place substitute a culd 
unhopeful sensuality. I suppose Mr. Cummings is 
sincere in his conclusions, but I think hiner mistaken 
in Mr. Hittell’s purpose in writing the book. It is 
my opinion that Mr. H. wrote his book to assist in 
putting down a certain cause of intolerance, a cap- 
tious conceit, which renders man imperious, exclu- 
sive and antagonistical to his fellow man. These 
evils Mr. H. thinks have been brought upon us 
through the vain attempt to maintain some theory 
drawn from the Bible. 

By the foregoing observutionsa, I conclude that 
many find it more easy to condemn Mr. H., than to 
disprove the propositions contained in his book. 

But one more reviewer remains to be noticed. His 
ideas appeared in the third No. of the Wesrern Stay- 
parp. He takes a different course from any of the 
vthers. He condescends to read the book, and then 
gives his own ideas concerning some of the proposi- 
‘This unique manner of examining 
books, instead of their authors, has suggested a new 
course tome, and which, I ¢hink, other reviewers 
would do well to fullow, and taking the hint, I may 
attempt not only to examine what the writer says, 
but even attempt to elucidate some points in the sol- 
ution of the subject under consideration. 

I will remark in the first place, that I think Mr. 
H. unfortunate, in quoting Mr. Hume's definition of 
the word miracle. Some people might call Mr. 
Hume an interested witness Mr. Webster I think, 
would have been better authority. 

Asa whole I think the ideas advanced in the Stay- 
DARD, are interesting, judicious, and calculated to 
throw much light upon a very important principle of 
Theology; and the conclusions are natural and irres- 
istable. And as miracles are supposed to be wrought 
through the power of faith, I wish to make that mys- 
terious principle, or power, called faith, better under- 
stood. If 1 fail in the attempt, I shall only do what 
many others have done befure me. 

In the first sentence, of the sixth paragraph, of the 
article in the Srayparp upon the subject of the ‘‘mir- 
acles of the Bible,’’ the writer says: ‘‘ Jesus per- 
furmed his miracles, by his great faith, and by the 
superior knowledge which he possessed of the laws of 
nature.”’ 

This sentence I would transpose, and make it read 
as follows: Jesus by his superior knowledge of the 
laws of nature, possessed faith to perfurm his miracles; 
thereby making faith the consequence of knowledge, 
and not leaving it a something or nothing according 
to the fancy of the reader. 

‘* Faith is the evidence of things not seen.’” An 
architect has faith to draw the plan of a building; 
how did he obtain it? By his knowledge of the theory 
of his knowledge and practice of architecture. A 
builder has faith that he can build a house according 
to a certain plan, or specification; how did he get it? 
By his knowledge of the way and means, by which 
the work can be performed. 

Many people suppose that faith and belief are 
Thisisa mistake. Belief may catse 
one to make an effort; but faith goes farther, and 
comprehends the ways and means by which our effurt 
miust be successful. Many suppose also, that faith is 
a mental effort, similar to Meameriam. That is an- 
other mistake. Mesmerixsm is a means of producing 
certain results. Faith is the knowledge how to use 
those means, so as to produce the desired results. 
Again I repeat that faith is more than belief. Belicf 
may be produced by false witnesses. Faith can only 
exist by knowing that witnesses or evidences, are 
true. 

Eight among cvery ten men that have visited Cali- 
fornia for the last five years, came here with the 
bdicf that they would accumulate a large number of 
dollars. Four among that eight have been disap- 
pointed; although many of them had faith that could 
femove mountains, as any one may learn by visiting 
It is true, that ‘‘ He who weighed the 
mountains in scales, and the bills in the balances, 
and taketh up the islands asa very little thing; 
might remove them quicker than the miners can, 
because of his superior knowledge of the way and 
means by which it can be done; but so far as faith is 
concerned, there would be no difference in principle. 
He who made a watch can alter and repair it; and he 
who made the eye and ear of man, can do the same 
to them likewise. The faith by which a watch-maker 
repairs a watch, differs in no wise (only in proportion) 
from that which He has, who opens the cyes of the 
blind, unstope the cars of the deaf, and causes the 
lame to leap as a hart. 

Ideas and knowledge are similar in many respects, 
still they are different. So in many respects belicf 
and faith are similar, but in reality one differs from 
the other, as much as the new born infant differs 
from manhood in its highest state of vigor and dev: 
elopment. It requires some knowledge to produce 
belief. It requires mere to produce faith. Kaow- 
ledge of itself is positive, although in extent, & ls 
comparative. Most men know something, bet few 
know everything. This partial knowledge is the 
cause of the diversity of opinions that abound ip the 
world; and especially concerning religion. Every 
man's faith and belief will be according to what he 
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that he knows it possesses. The same may be said 
of the Mahommedan, and the same of the Christian 
‘sects in all their varieties. 

Again on the other hand, man’s unbelief is in con- 
sequence of his lack of knowledge. 

Mr. Hittell has no real knowledge of the only wise 
and trne God, and of Jesus Christ whotn he has sent. 
Consequently, he does not believe what is said con- 
cerning Him. But few people have any knowledge 
that an Angel appeared to Joseph Smith, arid infor- 
med him that a new dispensation of the Gospel was 
about to be given to the world—that a record which 
had been written some thousands of years ago, con- 
taining a history of the people who inhabited Amer- 
ica during the time it was being written, should be 
revealed—and that this record was engraven upon 
plates of metal, and inclosed in a stone box, and were 
to be found ina hill in Manchester Township, Ontario 
Co., in the State of New York; therefore, but few 
people believe that Joseph Smith found any plates of 
the kind, from which he translated the Book of Mor- 
mon through the Urim and Thummim, by the gift 
and power of God. But few people believe, that 
Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery were ordained un- 
der the hand of John the Baptist, and endowed with 
the gifts, blessings, and authority of the Aaronic 
Priesthood; or that they were ordained under the 
hands of the Angels, (Peter, James, and John,) to the 
Apostleship, in the Priesthood of God that Is after 
the order of Melchizedec. Consequently, they believe 
that Joseph Smith was an impostor, and that all who 
attémpt to promulgate his teachings are deluded. 

Monsicur Remy has some knowledge of French 
philosophy and of Catholic traditions; and as a mat- 
ter of course, in these he has some faith; but in the 
principles of what is called Mormonism he has little 
or no knowledge; and in it he has little or no faith. 
The Spiritist has a knowledge of a multitude of facts 
concerning spiritual manifestations, and upon these 
who can blame him for having a multitude of reasons 
for his belief and fuith? If he lacks wisdom, so that 
he is unable to arrange the facts that he possesses in 
asystem like that of the Church of God, it is as much 
his misfortune as his fault, unless he has chosen 
darkness rather than light. 

Why are you devoting your time and labor to your 
present occupation without expectation of pecuniary 
reward? Why, to disseminate true knowledge among 
the people. And why disseminate true knowledge 
among the people? That they may have faith. 

Enough has been said to prove that both belief and 
faith, are the consequences of knowledge Then how 
absurd it is tocondemn a man for his opinions, which 
he can no more avoid than he can live without breath- 
ing; although men are in fault for not attempting 
to obtain light, knowledge and understanding, when 
it is within thelr reach; and are the losers of its bene- 
fits by not seeking for it. 

The great cause of the divisions that cxist in re- 
gard to religious opinions is, because that all systems 
contain more or less truth, and upon those truths 
men build their faith, and found their belief; while 
the errors contained in the system make it imperfect 
and powerless, like a half formed man. Lm perfect 
systems will continue to exist until all shall come to 
a knowledge of\the truth; and if Mr. Hittell could 
blot the Bible from the world, just as many dogmas, 
and just as much strife and contention would lx 
. manifest as at present. 

In order to prevent this confusion and harmonize 
these opposing elements, was the Gospel devised, and 
a Priesthood instituted. This combination of facts 
and principles, sre organized like the perfect stature 
of a mani, where every part supplicth its place in the 
most mathematical proportions. This system is com- 
posed of apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, 
teachers, helps, governments, tongues, &c., and all 
of these when united in a system are endowed with 
gifts that produce miracles; and yet, as the Sranparp 
says, these miracles are only comparative; for they 
are as much the natural results of these combinations, 
as are the phenomena of life the results of the organ- 
ization of a perfect human body. Whereas all parts 
of the human body might be perfect of themselves, 
although separated from cach other, still they could 
have no power only by their combination. This ac- 
counts for the confusion that exists in spiritual mani- 
festations. These manifestations may be called liv- 
ing stones, but who is the architect to combine them; 
for as Mr. Rhodes, a leading Spiritualist, says, ‘‘ all 
that has been written by A. J. Davis, Judge Edmonds, 
N. P. Tallmadge, Mr. Hare and others, has only pro- 
duced distraction and confusion.’ 

If Spiritism as it now exists, can be called a system, 
or body, it should be one suigeneris. It would not 
appear like the beast that John saw when upon the 
Isle of Patmos, with seven heads and ten horns; but 
it would appear to be a monster that was all head 
and horns, speaking with mouths at all points, and 
on every side, and each one directly contradicting 
the other. 

In the Church of God all are not apostles, all are 
not prophets, all do not speak in tongues, all do not 
work miracles. But God has distributed to every one 
his particular gift, severally as he will, that there be 
no schism in the body. 

The Spiritualist is sure that his faith is correct be- 
cause it is in consequence of what he sees and knows, 
and so far it is correct; but when he attempts arrang- 
ing these facts so as to constitute a living body, his 
faith fails, and he is confounded. And why! because 
he lacks the knowledge which is necessary to consti- 
tute a living body out of the surrounding elements or 
fucts which are in his possesion, so as to form a self- 
existent body, combining all the elements of increase 
and progress, that characterize the Church of the 
living God—the pillar and the ground work of the 
truth. 

Therefore, since a man’s faith and belief is in con- 
sequence of his knowledge, ict us not condemn one 
another on account of not believing alike, but rather 
pity each other for our lack of knowledge. 

If we wish to convert Mr. Hittell we must pray as 
Elijah did, when he prayed that God would open the 
eyes of his servant, that he might see. If the Holy 
Ghost, (without which no man can say that Jesus 
Christ is the Lord,) should rest upon Mr. H. as it did 
upon one Saul of Tarsus, you would see Mr. H. just 
as diligent in hunting up evidences to sustain Chris- 
tianity, as he has manifested in ing them 
against it; and if you wish the people of California to 
be in possession of the true faith, you must give them 
knowledge. When the knowledge of God shall cover 
the earth as the waters do the mighty deep, then 
will all be of one faith, of one Lord, and of one bap- 
tiem. All will kgow how to do the things that are 
now called miraculous, tongues will cease, and al! 
will see eye to eye; and no man will have need to say 
to his neighbor “‘ know ye the Lord, for all shall 
know him from the least even unto the greatest.’ 

To disseminate truth is God-like; for it will des- 
troy error, root and branch. But to simply attempt 
to pull down error aad leave it to cumber the ground, 
shows only humanity. 

Therefore, if Jesus did such works as no pther man 
did, it was because of the knowledge that he possess- 


beyond what others dki posses, as you have 


already demonstrated, and his greater faith was in 
consequence of this superiot knowledge, as your 
humble servant believes. 

Puno. 


ews Suteriar, 


~~ 


Canson Vautxr. John A. 
son, who left Placerville fur Carson Valley, on April 
Ist, encountered new snow ten miles above that city 
some two feet in depth, most of which, however, he 
found had disappeared on his return last Friday. 
Little snow, however, fell on the mountains during 
the late storm. On his outward trip Mr. Thompson 
found a man in Lake VaMey nambtd Castro who had 
become bewildered during the ‘storm of the Ist inst. 
In his wanderings, however, he fortunately found a 
cabin, built by Mr. Hawley, and in which there were 
a few potatoes. On these he subsisted until discov- 
ered by Mr. Thompson. At one time, while straying 
about, he reached a point within four miles of the 
settlement in Carson Valley, but the uncertainty of 
his whereabouts, and the imminent danger of frost in 
the event of his remaining out over night, forced 
him to retrace his steps to the cabin. At evening 
Mr. Thompson passed along, with whom he came on 
to the Valley. , 

Orson Hyde has returned, very well pleased with 
his trip of exploration, which was satisfactory. There 
had been neither rain nor snow in the Valley. The 
gold prospectors had not returned,although they had 
been looked for forseveral days. It is feared that they 
have been cut off by the Indians. There is uothing 
in Carson Valley matters of mement.— (Sac. Union. 

A Saoorixe at Cotumpia. The Slate Journal 
says, that a drunken brawl occurred on Monday even- 
ing, near the Philadelphia House, Columbia. A man 
named Pat Gheraty interfered to make peace, and 
was turned upon by the brawlers, and severely beaten, 
He fled to his room in the Philadelphia House, his 
pursuers following, and burst in the door, when 
Gheraty drew his pistol, fired, and shot a man named 
Charles Jearvis. He was arrested, and locked up in 
jail. The mob threatened to break open the prison 
and hang the prisoner, but the county Sheriff inter- 
fered, and conveyed the man to the county jail at 
Sonora. Jearvis was not at all concerned in the fight, 
but was endeavoring to make peace. Slight hopes 
are entertained of his recovery. 

Paciric Ramroap. The bill introduced into the 
U. 8, Senate on the 6th of March, to provide for the 
construction of a railroad and telegraph from the 
Mississippi river to the Pacific Ocean, grants the con- 
struction thereof to Samuel Brannan, C. K. Garrison, 
John O. Fall, Robert McCabe, George Read Riddle, 
Sidney 8. Baxter, Alexander R. Boteler, William 
Schouler, George Greene, and their assuciates.—Sac. 
Union. 

Fras at Lows $50,000. The Sacra- 
mento Union says that a fire broke out at Placerville 
last Tuesday evening, in the rear of the lowa House, 
westend of Main street, adjoining the Post Office. The 
Pust Office building was saved, but the Orleans Hotel, 
Steven's Livery Stable, together with about thirty 
vther buildings, were burned. A fire-proof building 
stopped the fire on one side, and tearing down frames 
on the other, nearly opposite. All west of this is 
burned. Stevens succeeded in saving his horses. 
Probable loss, $50,000. 

Mcrper. A murder was committed on Thursday 
morning on the Presidio road near the Lagoon, by a 
balf-breed named Francisco Robena. His victim was 
an Indian. They had been drinking and quarrelled, 
and Francisco receiving a blow, returned it witha 
stab from a clasp knife which entered the side of the 
deceased, broke a rib and cut through the liver. The 
wounded man lived but ashort time. In explanation 
the murderer says that the other party was armed, 
and if he had not protected himself, he would have 
lost his own life. 


Drownep. A man by the name of John Hare- 
court, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., was drowned on the 
7th of April, while endeavoring to crdus the ferry at 
French Bar. The rope by which the boat is carried a- 
cross, broke, and the boat soon capsized. Mr. Hare- 
court, with his companion, was precipitated into the 
river. One succeeded in catching on some drift- wood 
which had accumulated on the rocks, and was hauled 
ashore by a line; the other, lesa fortunate, perishe| 
ere help could reach him.—([Trinity Times. 


Homicipz. The Trinity 7imes informs us 
of another homicide, which was doubtless the result 
of the practice of carrying fire-arms. Two men, Mr. 
John Feely and Wm. Fitzgerald, quarrelled. They 
separated, after which Feely drank, and finally, in 
talking about the matter, drew . pistol and said, 
** Here was something for them.’’ Turning partially 
around, and elevating his pistol, he fired, and the bal] 
ehtered the head of Dennis Murray, a man in no wise 
implicated in the difficulty. W hiskey, and the hor- 
rible practice of did the work. 
Murray was a respectable man and doing a good 


busi ncas. 


~~ 


ARRIVAL OF THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Twelve Days Later from the Atlantic States. 
Two Weeks Later from Europe. 


The Pacific Mail Steamship Company's steamer 
Golden Gate, Captain A. H. Leroy, arrived about 4 p. 
u., fourteen days from Panama, on Sunday the 13th, 
bringing dates from New York t March 20th; and 
from Eargpe to March &th. 

THE KANSAS MOVEMENT AT THE SOUTH. 

The Kansas movement at the South is progressing 
rapidly. A large meeting of the citizens of Charles- 
ton, 8. C., was held on the 14th March, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the canse of the South in Kansas. 
An address, examining the entire Kansas question, 
and its importance to the South, and a series of reso- 
lutions declaring their willingness to aid the consti- 
tuted authorities in Kansas in maintaining the gov- 
ernment and laws now in force, and to furnish the 
‘necessary material aid,’ within the lawful spheres 
of action, were unanimously adopted.. Several ex- 
citing speeches were made, and a letter from the Hon. 
D. BR. Atchison read. 

WITHDRAWAL OF THE STEAMERS OF THE ACCERSORY 

TRANSIT COMPANY. 

Commodore Vanderbilt notifies the public that the 
steamers of the Accessory Transit Company are with- 
drawn until our Government can inquire into the late 
proceedings of the Nicaraguan authorities, in siezing 
the property of the company and annulling their 
charter. 

APPREHENSIONS FOR SAFETY OF THE ARCTIC. 
The United States propeller Arctic, says the NW. FY. 
Herald, which left this port on the 11th February in 
search of the missing steamer Pacific, and smiled again 
from Halifax, N.8., om the 2ist, has not since been 
heard from at either point. 

On account of this many persons are beginning to 
be somewhat apprehensive for her safety. But they 
are not of those who know the vessel and are famil- 


moquainted with her commander. At the Navy 


Yard she is not expected to return for some time, 
unless she should fortunately meet with the object of 
her search, or some other vessel in distress. Her 
coinmander, Captain Hartstein, is an Arctic naviga- 
tor in every sense, having been on the late successful 
expedition in quest of Dr. Kane. 

THE FMCABAGUA LIER. 

The stoppage of the Nicaragua line on the Atlantic 
side induced Variderbilt to send an agent to Panama 
to cote up on this side, and give notice at Ban Juan 
of the stoppage, and order the Nicaragua steamer on 
this side to goon to Pamamaand discharge there. 
The Golden Gott met the Corte, an agent of Vanderbilt 
boarded the latter vessel, and she went on to Panama. 
stoppage of the line. 

IMPORTANT DECISION. THE RIGHT OF CAPTAINS OF VES- 
exis TO 

In the U. 8. District Court of Baltimore a decision 
has been rendered that blows may be inflicted with 
any proper weapon in a préper degree, if honestly 
done, to enforce obedience to an immediate or present 
order, but not for the punishment of past offences. 


Affairs in Nicaragua. 
FURTHER OCOMPLICATIONS........ THE TRANSIT COMPANY 


ORDERED TO STOP RUNKING THEIR BOATS BY COSTA 

RICA. . BARON BULOW IN THE FIELD AGAINST WALEER. 

The following news, which, though no later than 
what we have already received direct from Nicar- 
agua, yet contains some details of interest, was 
brought by the British steamer Solent from Greytown 
to Aspinwall on the 23d Marth: 

The Government of Costa Rica have declared war 
upon the present Government of Nicaragua—have 
issued a proclamation for raising an army of nine 
thousand inen, and have formally notified the Nicar- 
agua Transit Company to stop the running of their 
steamers on the river San Juan and the Lake of Nic- 
aragua, and if this is not done by the Company, they 
will enforce it. 

Three thuusand five hundred men under Gen. Mora, 
the President, and Commander-in-Chief, were about 
to march upon Nicaragua. Baron Bulow was in the 
field. 

The boats of the Transit Co. had been stopped. 

We understand it was said at Greytown that Walk- 
er had probably seized the steamer to convey his 
troops to Punta Arenas. We can hardly credit this. 
The mails for Costa Rica are to go by this route, and 
the passengers by the current ‘run’ will have to 
come down here, and the Nicaragua route must 
necessarily be broken up for the present. If the 
movement initiated by Costa Rica was sure to be 
confined to her, Walker might protect the transit for 
a time; but, with the possibility of a more extended 
rising from other quarters, he will probably devote 
himself to the actual defence of the State, upon the 
first invasion.’’ 


New Granada, 


From El Neo Granadino, reveived by the Dee says 
the Aspinwall Courter, we learn that a law abolishing 
the penalty of capital punishment was passed, but 
vetoed by the President; that there are several pro- 
jects before Congress for the establishment of the 
Republic of Columbia, to be composed of New Gran- 
ada, Venezuela, Ecuador and Costa Rica, and that 
the object of the projects has a majority in its favor; 
that the pruject of federalizing New Granada still 
meets with considerable opposition, and cannot obtain 
the four-fifths vote necessary for ite passage as a law; 
that the project of a law granting full pardon to all 
political criminals has many friends, but there is con- 
siderable difficulty in rendering the details acceptable; 
that a strong effort is making to abolish all laws upon 
vagrancy throughout the republic; and that a confla- 
gration had seriously damaged several fine houses 
near the church of Santa Jertudis. 


TWO WEEKS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


By the arrival of the Perma and Aralna, the fotmer 
at New York and the latter at Halifax; we have 
dates from Liverpool to March 8th, two weeks later 
than pre vious advices. 

No intelligence of the Pacific has reached England. 
The statement of her having put imto the Shanrton 
was incorrect. 

THE PEACE NEOOTIATIONS. 

The Quaker City took out a report of the signing of 
the preliminaries of peace, but subsequent informa- 
tion would imply that the plenipotentiaries had 
merely appended their names to the preliminary for- 
malities. She aleo conveyed the speech of the Em- 
peror Napoleon to the Legislative Assembly, in which 
he spoke in corlial terme of the English alliance, and 
stated that, while he hoped for péace, it was neces- 
sary to be prepared for either peace or war. 

The Persia brings nothing to add to the above, ex- 
cepting a general rumor that negotiations proceed 
satisfactorily. Nothing, in reality, is known of the 
proceedings of the negotiators. 

The Amanapation Belge publishes a communication 
purporting to proceed from Paris, which says that the 
first four points were at once decided on Thursday; 
that the discussiou of Saturday was reported to be 
very warm, and was so, in fact, between Baron Bru- 
now and the Eaglish Plenipotentiaries, during which 
Count Orloff remained quiet, but that at last he broke 
his long silence, and said as follows: 

‘* Peace must be restored to the civilized world. 
We are all great enough to pass over certain details 
It was I who made the treaty of Adrianople, and to 
me it belongs to tear it. We accept the rectification 
of the limits proposed for Bessarabia, and for the 
Asiatic Provinces. 

We adhere to the condition about not re-establish- 
ing the fortress of Bomarsund; and we desire that the 
Isles of Aland shall be a menace for noone. There 
is no difficulty as to Nicolaicff; and we give up, with- 
out compensstion, the city of Kare to our ancient and 
good ally, the Sultan.’’ 

The Mmanctpation goes on to say that this language 
caused (as well it might) « profound sensation, so 
profound that the plenipotentiarics remained silent 
no doubt with joy. One of them found his utterance 
sufficiently to my, ‘‘ As we are all agreed, let us sign.”’ 
The signatures were at once affixed, and the plenipo- 
tentiaries shook hands and parted. The Amencapation 
unluckily adds, that on the following day (Monday) 
the Emperor's speech would contain the announce 
ment that peace was made. / 

The /ndependence does not enter se mruch into detail, 
but if maintains its assertion of the preliminaries 
being signed, and also states that the Emperor's 
speech would contain the announcement about peace. 
This story is regarded in Parks as similar to that of 
the first taking of Sebastopol, and has already attain- 
ed the appellation of canarde a le Turtare. 
from Berlin speak of a similar state of things, and [t 
is suspected that a combination exists in Paris and 
Brussels for the fabrication of news, with a view to 


The Very Latest. 


FRARCR. 

The Monier of yesterday contains an Imperial 
decree calling out for active service the 140,000 young 
soldiers for the class of 1855. 

THE NROOTLATIONS. 

Beau, Sunday March 2 Count Schouvaloff and 
Count Levaschoff have passed through the city = 
rows for Paris. They arc the bearers of ftesh instruc- 
tions for the Russian plenipotentiaries. 

RENEWAL OF THE BLOCKADE IN THE BALTIC. 

Hamsiteo, March 6. Admiral Wateott salled from 
Kiel. He has oftered the fleet to assemble of Moer 
Islands to announce the renewal of the blockade of 
Russian ports. 


Curious Disclosures in Connection with 
the Fall of Kars, 


The papers iti relation to the fall of Kats have been 
laid before Parliament, and published in « bulky 
‘blue book."" They embrace the whole subject of 
war in Anatolia, the conduct of Lord Stratford, the 
proceedings of the Allied Generals, and the policy 
of the Allied Governments. 

The book discloses some singular cireumstances. 

On the 16th of July, 1855, Gen. Simpson forwards 
to his Governnient the particulars of a conferende,at- 
tended by Gen. Pelissier, Gen. Marmora, Admirals 
Lyons, Bruat, Stewart, and Gen. Simpson, at which 
Omer Pasha endeavored to inducé them to send a por- 
tion of the troops from the Crimea to Asia. Omer 
offered to procsed with 25,000 men he brought from 
Eupatoria to Asia, for the purpose of relieving Kars. 
All the Generals and Admirals were unanimous in 
rejecting his proposal, and, as he still maintained hi« 
opinion, he left for Constantinople to lay the plan 
befpre the Sultan. 

In order to counteract Omer’s proceedings, Gen. 
Simpeon wrote thus to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe: 

‘* Use your powerful influence to cause our opinion to 
prevail over that of his Highness, for great public in- 
terests are at stake, and serious consequences might 
result from his success.’" Omer Pasha's plan was to 
make a powerfal diversion from Redoubt Kale, with 
the view of menacing the communications of the 
Russians and compelling them to raise the siege of 
Kars. This project found favor in the Turkish Coun- 

cils at Constantinople. Lord Clarendon, also, scems to 
have approved of at least atrial of the plan. He, 

(Clarendon) therefore, wrote to Lord Cowley, the 
British Minister in Paris, in these terms: 

‘I regret that the French Government should 
oppose the expedition, and the British Government 
would doubt whether it were wise, even if they had 
the right to do so, to object to the adoption of such a 
course by the Porte, since the void made by the with- 
drawal of Omer Pasha’s troops from the Crimea 
might be filled up by sending Gen. Vivian's contin- 
gent to either Balaklava or Eupatoria.”’ 

On the 4th of August, Lord Cowley replied by 
telegraph: 

“The French Government will not oppose the pro- 
jected empedition to Asia Minor, under Omer Pasha, 
provided that the numbers of the Turkish contingent 
before Sebastopol are not diminished.’’ 

On the same day Clarendon telegraphed to Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe: 

‘*Omier Pasha can go to relieve Kars, provided he 
does not diminish the Turkish troops before Sebas- 
topol, nor disturb the garrison of Yenikale. Vivian 
to hold himself in readiness to go to Eupatoria with 
his Turkish contingent."’ 

Napoleon seems to have intetposed some new objec- 
tions, for, on the 29th of August, Lord Cowley again 
writes to Clarendon, saying: 

** The Emperor has no objection to the removal of 
the Turkish troops from Balaklava, and to their being 
replaced by others, provided that the allied Com- 
manders-in-Chief have no objection; but he will not 
take upon himself the responsibility of saying more.”’ 

On the 10th of December Gen. Codrington writes 
to Lord Stratford: 

** I wrote to Marshal Pelissier in the general tone 


of your letter, expressing to him the great object it | Oregon 


scettied to be toget the Turkish troops in Trclozonde, 
and that, if done atall, it should be done at once; 
and offering my assistance, if I could, by communi- 

cations with our navy to further this object. The 
answer was that he could not consent to their leaving 
Eupatoria without the express scantion of the Em- 
peror of the French."’ 

Gen. Willlams meantime continued to send note 
after note to Lord Stratford, and at length complains 
that he had written fifty-four despatches and fifty- 
four private letters, and the only reply he had re- 
ceived was a request to try to recover some Russian 
ladies who had been carried off by a Turk. 


White and Colored Cotton Hose, perdoz 1 25 a 3 


At length Lord Stratford vouchsafed to give the | Irean— 


following explanation: 

“It remains for me to say a word respecting my 
silence toward Gen. Williams. It has, in truth, eon- 
tinued longer than I intended. It originated in my 
anxiety not to occasion disappointments by announc- 
ing measures which might or might not be carried 
into effect. I knew that during the winter season 
little comparatively could be done; and I preferred, 
under the pressure of business flowing in abundantly 
from other sources, to give my correspondent an 
answer in full, rather than keep up a suceession of 
parleal communications! 


AGAINTS?’ NAAEHS. 


Tus following persons will please act as Agents | 


for The Western Standard. 


Sacramento City _ Hon. Jeférson Hunt 
Russian River George W. Sparks 
Napa City | Joseph Mount 
Petalunta _ Bebert C. Shelton 
Aubarn, Placer County G. P. Dykes 

Iowa Hill, 8. G. Higgins, 


Grass Valley, Nevada Co., Henry . Young 


Centerville, Alameda Co. Zacheus Cheney 
J. M. Horner 
Mission San Jose, do J.C. Maile 
Union City, do William Hopkins 
Redwood City Eli Whipple 
Santa Crus Moses A. Meder 
Colum bia Horace Morse 
St. Helens, Oregon Ter John 8. Bosarth 
D. M. and 
Willard Whipple 
New York John Taylor 
Philadelphia Jeter Clinton 
Cincinnati Johp Banks 
St. Louis James H. Hart 
Liverpool, England Franklin D. Richards 
Honolula, 8 1. John T. Caine 


The various Eiders laboring in the States will please 


act as Agents for the Western Standard, and forward 
names, subscriptions &c., to this Office. 
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THE WESTERN STANDARD. 


THE SUPERSTITIONS OF SAILORS. 
years ago British frigate, mounting 
fifty guns, and mazined by four hundred of old 
Engiand’s hardiest seamen—men fit to face any 
danger, or thrash any human foe—iay becalm- 
ed on a bright sunny day in the middle of the 
Atlantic Ocean, hundreds of miles away from 
any land.) Not a breath of wind disturbed the 
dog-vane, not a ripple was upon the sea; the 
man at the wheel stood idle and listless, the can- 
vas flapped against the masts poweriess,and the 
tall spars towered up into the bland air as mo- 
tionless as if they were growing in their native 
forests. The vast expanse of the ocean was like 
a sheet of glass, gently broken into many rip- 
ples by the dark pointed fin of the stealthy 
shark, as be moved slowly along in quest of his 
prey. Ever and anon a long rolling swell swept 
over the surface of the sea at regular, though 
distant intervals, and but for this all-bot im- 
perceptible motion, nature seemed asleep, but 
the heavings and settlings of the water might 
be taken for the deep-drawn respirations of some 
enormous animal. 

The frigate was alone, no other sail dotted 
the sea within the scope of her horizon. All was 
silent, solemn, and calm; when in the midst of 
this stillness, the attention of the crew, on deck 
and below, was suddenly arrested by the loud 
and distinct ringing of a bell. Clang, clang, 
clang, it went, to the amazement of many, and 
the astonishment of all. 

There was something so extraordinary in the 
sound that it startled all hands. There was no 
describing it. At first it appeared to come from 
a distance, and then from the ship’s bell, for 
the noise was clear and load; and, but for a 
slightly muffled tone, might have been, as in- 
deed it was, mistaken for the bell of the frig- 
ate. Yet who had dared to strike the ship’s 
bell, violently and without orders? And the 
officer of the watch, as soon as he had over- 
come the intense astonishment sach a breach of 
naval discipline had occasioned, demanded, 
sternly— 

“Who rang that bell?” 

No answer was given. 

’ “Who rang that bell, I say?” he again de- 
manded, in the short, trumpet tone of the 
quarter-deck. 

No answer. 

“T tell you what it is, my men” continued the 
officer, getting warm. “I'll have an answer out 
of some one. Here, quarter-master, tell me di- 
rectly, who dared to ring that bell?” 

The man thus appealed to gaped with 
astonishment, for Me had, like every man 
aboard, heard the singular peal. Yet he was 
perfectly aware that no person had touched the 
bell; and as the sounds appeared to him to 
come from the direction where it was placed, 
he was as much puzzled as the officer to account 
why it had been struck or rung in such an un- 
accountable manner. 

Finding that the quarter-master still hesita- 
ted, the officer said, 

“Come, my man, tell me who rang that 
bell?” 

“Well, then, I don’t know, sir,” solemnly re- 
plied the seamen; “leastways,” he continued, 
awkwardly scraping his hair, ‘I ’spose ’twas n’t 
done by any human fingers: ’cos ye see, sir, I 
was just about to make it twelve o'clock my- 
self, when the duty was took clean out of my 
hands, by some invisible power, as it seems to 
me—” 

“Invisible power, was it? Well, perhaps it 


come, that yarn won’t do for me. Again I say, 
who dared to ring the ship’s bell in.that way?” 

Again the quartermaster solemnly avowed 
that unless it was a freak of old Neptane, Da- 
vy Jones, or the Flying Dutchman, that he did 
not know who did it. . 

As the quarter-master was a steady hand, 
not given to liquor, and one of the best men in 
the ship, there was no reason to suspect him of 
falsehood; besides, the ship’s bell was hung in 
open view of the quarter~deck, and seen by all 
hands. 

“Strange!” muttered the lieutenant, and he 
looked over the ship’s side. Others followed 
his example at the bow and stern of the vessel, 
as though they expected to find a boat there. 
Active topmen ran up the rigging, but nothing 
could be seen but the gentle heaving sea, the 
fair blue sky, and the clouds. - 

By this time the captain, astonished at the 
unusual noise and bustle on deck, for he had 
also heard the vehement ringing of the bell, had 
left his cabin, and was silently listening to the 
inquiries made by his lieutenant. This last 
named officer now reported in due form to his 
superior what had occurred, but that he had 
failed to detect the offender for the present. 

Our captain was one of the peppery breed— 
hasty, but good natared—a strict disciplinarian, 
and athorough seamen. He heard the licuten- 
ant, then the quarter-master, and one or two of 
the waisters, describe what they knew of the 
matter; but as ali their statements amounted to 
nothing, he cut the affair short by ordering 
every man in‘the watch to have his grog stop- 
ped antil the culprit was found. 

Clang, clang, clang, went the bell again, as 
soon as the words were out of the captain's 
mouth. Well, of course the captain was petri- 


be difficult to describe their sensations, for they 
were & compound of terror at the sound of the 


part of a large building to another—whisper- 


ried round vast arcas, as the dome of St. Paul’s 

—4 thander-clap—or the discharge of a gun on 

an elevated situation, which produces an echo 

from cliff to cliff, are familiar examples of this 


page taken of their grog; for of course the 
captain could now judge for himself who it was 
that was having « freak with his bell. 

“This is very unaccountable,” said the cap 
tain. 

“Very,” replied the lieutenant. 

“Young gentleman,” ssid the captain, “go 
below and ingaire if any one sounded a bell just 
now between decks.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” and the midshipman of the 
watch dived down the after-hatchway, and 
there he found every body asking every body 
the very question he came himself to ask; no- 
body knew any thing about the matter. 

As soon as the youngster came on deck be 
reported accordingly. 

From whence then could the sounds proceed? 
No bell, by the ordinary mode of conveying 
sound, could be beard from the distance they 
could see. Even while the whole of the ship’s 
company were palpitating with excitement, the 
inexplicable sounds continued—clang, clang, 
clang. 

The crew now crowded on deck—midship- 
men, marines, doctor, purser, cook and idlers. 
The men stood at a respectful distance from the 
sacred precincts of the quarter-deck ; but giving 
the mysterious bell a wide berth, not so much 
from fear as to remore all doubt about toach- 
ing it, and to keep out of (h)arm’s way of hav- 
ing their grog stopped. 

Presently the same loud ringing was heard 
again; this time it floated high over head, and 
increased in intensity, and then it died away in 
long cadences, only to be renewed with fresh 
energy. Now it sounded broad upon the bow 
—now upon the beam, aud then astern—while 
the whole of this time there hung the ship’s 
bell, seen by all, and untouched. 

Astonishment sat upon every countenance, 
from the captain to the cook’s mate, and it was 
pretty evident that it would have been a relief 
to have exchanged the anxiety produced by their 
invisible enemy for a rattling broadside with the 
most spanking frigate that ever floated. Many 
a man believed they heard the sbip’s knell, and 
many @ hardy tar grew pale. 

The bell now ceased for a time, and a capstan 
consultation was instituted among the oldest 
seamen and officers in theship. Nothing of the 
kind had ever been heard in all their experi- 
ence at sea before. One old forecastle man ad- 
mitted that he had seen the Flying Dutchman, 
that he was sartin of; another equally observant 
son of Neptune had seen (or else he was blind ) 
a mermaid; many had heard all sort of dismal 
noises in great storms, and seen large fires at 
night burning upon the sea; but as for the bell 
ringing,they had never heard of the like before. 
Among the officers there were many opinions as 
to the pluce from whence the sounds came; 
some believed they proceeded from above, 
others from the ship; bat the majority were in- 
credulous, and suspected the whole affair was a 
trick; but then, how could it be performed? 
And in order to settle all doubts upon that 
point, the bell was unhooked and placed upon 
the deck; but nevertheless the same mysteri- 
ous clang, clang, clang, ran fore and aft the 
ship. 

It was now evident that the sounds did not 
come from the ship’s bell; and being satified 
upon that point, the investigation was pushed 
in another direction. Luckily for us all, we 
had a purser of a scientiic turn in the frigate. 
He was ou of those idler: belonging to a ship 
of war, who, having no sea duties to perform, 
are, nevertheless, always busy. He was al- 
ways studying something; and he now stepped 
forth and assured us that the sounds which had 
so puzzled all hands were canged by some 
strange vessel at a distance. 

“Bat no ship is in sight,” remarked the first 
laff, in an incredulous tone. 

“No matter,” said the purser 

“Why we can see miles, from the mast-head, 
in every direction, and not an inch of canvas is 
visible.” 

“No matter,” doggedly said the purser. “One 
of two things is certain,” he continued: “the 
sounds either proceed from the frigate’s bell, or 
from some ship’s bell not at present in sight. 
You admit that, I presume?” 

“Well,” said the captain, “go on.” 

“And you do not believe with the quarter- 
master that Neptane, Davy Jones, or the Fly- 
ing Dutchman have any hand in the matter?” 
The officers didn’t believe they had, evident- 
ly giving way before the reasoning of the pur- 
ser 


“Well, then,” continued he; “if these re- 
markable sounds do not proceed from this ship’s 
bell, and you discard supernatural agency, then 
the inference is, that they must come from some 
ship in the distance. 

“But how?” inquired the first lieutenant, tri- 
amphantly. “Explain that if you can.” 

“In this way,” calmly replied the purser. 
“In the theory of sound there is a known prin 
ciple, called, I believe, the acoustic tube.” 
“What's that?” demanded the officers. 
“Why, your speaking trumpet—the speaking 
pipe by which messages are conveyed from one 


ing galleries, in which the softest sound is car- 


“Bat we have no cliffs within hundreds of 


bell, and joy at the prospect of having the stop- 


“True,” said the purser ;“but we have clouds.” 
“Clouds!” 

“Yes, clopds!” eehoed the man of science; 
“for in all metters where reason is concerned, 
the best demonstrations mast be adopted as the 
heir-epparent of truth; so now, the most prob- 
able conjectare is, that this large mass of cload, 
hanging 90 like a cupola over our beads, assist- 
ed, perhaps, by some electrical or other peculiar 
state of the atmosphere, has repeated or reflec 
ted the sound of the ringing of a ship's bell 
now lying jast without the verge of our bori- 
zon.” 


“Very learned, indeed,” said the captain. 

“And most unsatisfactory,” repeated the lieu- 
tenant, who felt himself in daty bound to side 
with his commanding officer. 

“But it may be true, nevertheless,” replied 
the purser. “At all events it is a mach more 
rational conclusion than supposing the sounds 
to be the result of supernatural agency.” 

It was evident that the hypothesis of Old 
Nipcheese, as the purser was nicknamed, was 
seouted by “Jack ;” and, indeed, the majority of 
the “hands” put their heads together and prop- 
hesied that evil would come of it. “There never 
was such a stupid yarn ever spun as the pur- 
ser’s. A cow stick indeed!—what had that to 
do with bell-ringing? He'd better attend to 
his own business, and serve out better baccay 
and slops.” Then followed all manner of ab- 
surd predictions; for, like their officers, the 
men preferred to believe in the impossible rather 
than in the probable. 

However, as the sounds were now discontin- 
ued, the frigate’s bell was re-hooked, the cap- 
tain reterned to his cabin, and the crew to their 
respective daties; but it was remarked on that 
night, that every mess spun more yarns about 
supernatural events than had been heard for 
months before. 

But the reader demands to know if the hy- 
pothesis of the purser was confirmed. Happily 
it was. After we had been becalmed another 
day, a stranger hove in sight, borne down to us 
by a whiffling catspaw that died away just as 
she reached us. She proved to be an outward 
bound Indiaman. If I remember right, her 
name was the “General Palmer.” As the two 
ships lay beclamed for some hours very near 
each other, we sent a boat on board for news 
from England—the frigate having been in the 
East for three years. While discussing other 
matters, we heard that the Indiaman had cross- 
ed the line on the day of our alarm at the bell 
ringing, and that they had performed the usual 
ceremony of shaving the “greenhorns” on that 
occasion, accompanied with immense fun. 

After the usual compliments somewhat hast- 
ened by an appearance of a breeze, we were a- 
bout to step over the side, when it suddenly oc- 
curred to the officer in command of the boat 
to ask the captain of the Indiaman if, during 
the Saturnalia of crossing the line, his ship’s 
bell had been rung violently. 

“Very,” replied the captain; “very; it was 
one of the main features of our droll pastime. 
But why do you ask?” 

“Oh, nothing particular—at least, not very,” 
he said hesitatingly; ‘‘only we fancied we heard 
it.” 

“What! on board your frigate?” replied the 
captain; “that’s impossible. Why, we never 
sighted you till this morning.” 

“Nevertheless, I believe we heard your bell,” 
said the lieutenant; and then followed a des- 
cription of the peculiar manner the bell was 
rung, which so exactly tallied with what oc- 
curred on board the Indiaman, that no doubt 
any longer existed as to the truth of the hy- 
pothesis so cleverly advanced by the purser. 
But, notwithstanding this explanation, and its 
singular confirmation, there were scores of sail- 
ors in the frigate, bold, hardy, strong-willed 
who resolutely refused to believe; and to the 
day of their deaths were doubtless prepared to 
maintain that the ship’s bell was rung by 


supernatural agency. 


A Porviar Fattacy.—“When you are eat- 
ing leave off hungry.” Do no such thing. 
Sopposing your appetite to be honest and 
hearty—no pampered craving for delicacies, but 
a natural demand for wholesome food—why, 
then, no shabby instalments, no ounce in the 
pound compositions with hunger—pay in full. 
The claim of the stomach is a just one, and let 
it be handsomely satisfied. The constitution, 
physical or moral, must be peculiar that can 
derive either comfort or benefit from perpetual 
dunning. Leave off hungry! Pshaw! As 
well say when you are washing yourself, leave 
off dirty. There is only one reasonable reason 
that can be urged in favor of thus bringing a 
meal to “an untimely end”—namely, that you 
cannot get enough to eat. In such a case, ne- 
cessity makes the rule absolute, and you may 
leave off as “hungry as a hunter” who has not 
caught his hare. But with the whole joint be- 
fore you—eat your fill. As for the rule, there 
is only one maxim of the kind that is worth 
anything—namely, ““When you are dying, leave 
off alive.”—[{Thomas Hood. 


bay Auonc the many good things in the va- 
riegatad memoirs of the Rev. Sydney Smith, is 
the following: 

“When you meet with neglect, let it rouse 
you to exertion instead of mortifying your 
pride. Set about lessening those defects which 
expose you to neglect, and improve those ex- 
cellencies which command attention and res- 


the echo,” remarked the 


pect.” This is excellent advice. 


The Witty Captain. 

I xxow 8 person who, by dint of a red nose 
and s squint, was acknowledged to be the most 
entertaining man in the village. Whoever 
came to _——— was as regularly introduced to 
him as any of the sights and wonders of the 
neighborhood. His sayings in themselves were 
most wearisome—but his nose and his squint 
made everything pass current If his self sat- 
isfied dullness roused your anger, and your wit 
lightened down upon him, no matter—he stop- 
ped you in the middle of your wrath; and 
while every eye was fixed in anticipation of your 
martyrdom, and his Bardolph nose flaming up- 
on you, he would, after a becoming pause, give 
one of his superhuman squints, and turning in 
all gentleness to his admiring friends, settle the 
question, to the honor of his humanity, “You 
know I could say something—but I won't.” 
With this talisman he was invulnerable: the 
most biting sarcasms could not touch him, of 
whom all were assured that he could say some- 
thing, though he had magnanimity enough not 
to say it. For years this man reigned king of 
the realms of fun, in the village of on 
the strength of his nose, his squint, and his or- 
acular sentence. People, however, at last be- 
gan to tire of his soverignty, and to wonder 
what in the world it could be, which the cap- 
tain (for he was on half pay of the . 
shire militia) could say, but would not. He was 
at last worried wherever he went: his nose was 
lampooned in the County Chronicle, his squint 
ridiculed even before his face—but with the 
same profound pause and expressible ogle be re- 
sponded to ever attack. “You know I could’ 
say something—but I wont.” Years were pas- 
sing away, and, though he still retained his 
soverignty his silence upon this point be 
gan to be considered a sort of flaw in his title. 
One generation of his admirers had nearly dis- 
appeared—the wits who began their reign in 
in the neighboring villages had descended from 
the merry into the grave—and the captain with 
his nose and eyes, was the sole specimen of the 
ancient race of kings. 

He, too, gradually began to wane, bot with 
no diminution of the comicality of his visage: 
dying seemed to have no effect on the facetious 
twinkle of his eye; and even the apothecary 
could scarcely refrain from laughter, as the ex- 
piring man turned on him the irrestible absurd- 
ity of his squint, and told him he was in a se- 
rious state. The apothecary, who had been 
one of his most constant admirers, bethought 
him of this last opportunity of worming out 
the heart of the captain’s mystery. 

“Well, captain, how do you feel yourself to- 
day?” 

“Going, going,” said the captain. 

“No, no, Ihope not: pray is there nothing 
on your mind?” 


very little either on my mind or stomach.” 
“But is there nothing, I mean, which—which 
you have often said you could say? Perhaps 
now is the only opportanity you will have, and 
” 


The captain tarned in his bed, and fixing his 
still expressive eye upon the queriest, hemmed 
two or three times, as if to clear his throat, 
and said :— 

“Well, you know I could say something, but 
—I wont.” He never spoke again, and his se- 
cret and his reputation descended with him ia- 


to the tomb. 


Sewine Macuines.—Yankee invention has 
done much to give rapidity to the stitch of gar- 
ment making, and the Jeromes, of New Haven, 
have commenced manufacturing extensively 
Robertson’s Patent Sewing Machine, which is 
soon to be offered to the public. The low price 
at retail, $10, will enable every family to have 
one, and if it works as well as reported, it will 
prove a real labor saver. The Hartford Cow 
rant says of the Machine: 

“Its first noticeable feature is its compara- 
tive size, with that of other machines, it being 
only six inches in length by five in height; 
weighs less than two pounds, and is composed 
wholly of metals. In using it is secured on the 
edge of a table or stand by a clamp, which ac- 
companies each machine. But one thread is 
used in operating, and that can be used direct 
from the ordinary spool, while in the ordinary 
machines two threads are used, and much time 
is consumed in re-winding the thread upon the 
machine spool. It also allows the use of cot- 
ton thread, for a great variety of work which 
in other machines requires the use of silk thread. 
It is claimed that the line of stitching is uni- 
form and perfect on both sides, differing in this 
respect from that done by other machines, 
which leave the work unfinished and imperfect 
on one side. | 


see Ar the Hotel Montreuil, in Paris, four 
rogues, not long ago, treated themselves to a 
sumptuous dinner, for which they did not mean 
to pay. Having called the waiter, and asked 
for the bill, one thrust his hand into his 
pocket, as if to draw out his purse: the second 
prevented him, declaring he would pay; the 
third the same. The fourth forbade the waiter 
taking the money from either of them, but all 
three persisted. As none would yield, one said 
—The best way to decide is to blindfold the 
waiter, and whoever he first catches shall set- 
tle the bil?” This proposition was accepted, 
and while the waiter was groping his way a- 
round the room, they slipped out of the house 


one after another. 


“No, doctor—I think your drugs have left 


Albert There is a very larg» amount of 
most matter in the columns of the 
‘“‘News.”” The of Joseph Smith—the dis- 


of God. Wee 
the *D. N."" to 


Saints, 

scription including will be very. rofitably 
t in its purchase. The well known ity of the 
tor, Elder John Taylor, is a sufficient guarantee 

for the style of its reading matter, and requines no 

enlogium us to recommend it to the Guints. 


Ws also receive the Muxentat every Mall 
from Europe, and have a few copies of the sevententh 
volume for sale. The ‘‘Star’’ is edited and published 
by Elder Franklin D. Richards, one of the Twelve 
Apostles, and contains, besides a variety of original 
articles from the masterly pen of the E.litor, all the 
news of interest connected with the Missions of the 
Church in Europe, with excellent expositions of doc- 


trine from the pens of the different Elders. The price Le 


of the ‘‘Star’’ in this country, including American 
and English postage, (which is two cents on each 
number in both countries,) is $8 25. 


READ THIS! 
ERSONS intending to emigrate from all 
parts of California to Utah, via. 
Bam 


Are reapectfully informed that the undersigned has 
constantly on hand, a full assortment of 


Groceries, Provisions, 
Dry Goods, Hardware, 
Hats, Boots, Shoes, &e., 


Which he offers at the Lowest prices both Wholesale 
and Retail. 
SURVEYING PARTIES’ orders received. and filled 
with dispatch. L. GLASER. 2-ly 


CORNER OF 


Clay and Montgomery Streets, 


San F*rancisco. 


{2 STAMPS, ADVERTISING CUTS, &c, done in 
= the best style, on reasonable terms. 


INFORMATION WANTED, 


BOUT BENJAMIN SPIKING, aged 19 


years, who it is supposed, left Lllinois for Cali- 
fornia in company with his brother, about five years 
ago. When in Illinois he was placed under the guar- 
dianship of one James Bosnell. Any person knowing 
the above individual, or can give any information 
regarding him, will please communicate with the 
Editor, and confer a favor on his relatives. 


BOOKS FOR SALE, 


E save received, and oa 
following works,—imported by Ider P. P. Pras 
—illustrative of the doctrines of the Church of Jats 
Cunur of Savers: they can be Bed by 
epplying at the office of Tas Wasrsax Sraxnana, 
Street 
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Liyfr Mormon .. ode 
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Pwy Yw Duwy Saint... 
Hen Grefydd Newydd 
Annerchiad ir Peirch .... 
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Romance”’ y Gwnaed Liyfr Mormon 
Anmhoblogrwydd ‘‘ Mormoniacth’"’ 
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Peidiwch Gwrando .. 
Y “ Lieidr ar y Groes”’ .. 
Amddiffyniad y Saint .... ieee 
Llofruddiad Joseph a Hyrum Smith. 
Ai duw a Ddanfonodd Joseph Smith 
Danlun o’r Byd Crefyddol — 
Llyfr Mormon, Ei Darddiad 
HAWAIIAN, 
Buke a Moramona 
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INFORMATION WANTED, 


BOUT PETER HOAGLAND, a young 


man who left Great Salt Lake City, U. T. i 
October 1849, for California, and has since that time 
been residing in various parts of the Mines.—When 
last heard frum he was in company with a young map 
by the name of Samuel Fox, from the same place, in 
the vicinity of Nevada. Any person possessing infor- 
mation as to his whereabouts will confer « favor on 
his relatives, by communicating with the Eilitor. 


In 14 Monthly Parts Royal Octave, at 50 cents each. 
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ROUTE FROM LIVERPOOL 


TO THE 


GREAT-SALT LAKE VALLEY: 


ILLUSTRATED, 


By a Series of splendid STEEL ENGRAVINGS and WOOD CUTS, from Sketches made on the spot from 
Life, in 1868, expressly for this Work, by 


Frederick Piercy, 


AND CONTAINING A MAP OF THE OVERLAND PORTION OF THE JOURNEY. 


EDITED BY JAMES LINFORTH, 


— highly and interesting Work will form a narrative of the Journey from Liverpool to Great Salt Lake 
Vv Statistical Information respecting 


ley, and will give Historical, Descriptive, and 
Indian Tribes on the Route, and in Utah Terrritory. 


The mode in which the Latter-Day Saints’ 
ment; and incidental instructions 


the ‘places, and the 


conducted; a review of it from the commence 


is 
to Emigrants, will constitute an early part of the Work. 


The Statistical Information will be drawn from the most authentic sources, and cmpeny may be re- 
lied upon. That portion of it which relates to the Latter-Day Saints, will be particularly valuable, owing 
to the difficulty hitherto experienced by all classes in obtaining anything accurate, from the conflicting state- 


ments which have 


The 
Grant, 


from time to time, in a great portion of the public press. 
vings (except the portraits of Joseph Smith, Heber C. Kimball, Willard Richards, Jedediah M. 
John Smith; and Joseph Walker and Arapeen, Chief of the Utah Indians) are all taken from 
Sketches made gn the spot and from life, expressly for this Work, and will be finished in the first style of 
productions. 


Art, presenting a detail and an accuracy rarely aimed at in similar 


No pains or expense has been 
and the Publisher 
its publication. 


Steel Engravings by Charles Fean and Edwin Reffee: 


Natches under the Hill; 
Natchez on the Hill; 


Joseph Smith, the Prophet; 
Hyrum Smith, from an original portrait in the 


of his family; 
Willard Richards, from a Daguerreotype; 
John Taylor; 


Jail; 
which and H 
Joseph yrum were im 
Well against which Joseph Smith was 


spared to render this Work one of peculiar interest, usefulness, and 
feels confident that it will meet with that extensive patronage which can alone 


Entrance to Kanesville: 
Council Bluff Ferry, and group of Cottonwood 


Elk Horn River F ; 
Loup Fork 
Wood River; 


Heber C Daguerreotype} 

and shot at after his assassination; Joe i aoe ditto 
Ruins of the Temple at Nauvoo; John Smith ditto 
low att, is of the Prophet; President Brigham Young, also Governor of 

, 
Da th, } Sons of the Prophet; Utah 
Weed Cuts by Mason Jackson: 
Light House at the mouth of the Miasiasipg Mountaine; 
ouse mou the ; 

Old Fort Rosalie; L ; 
Walnut Hills; Joseph Walker, and 


Utah Territorial House, G. 8. L. City; 
Costume for the Plains; 
Chimney Rock from the West; 


The First No. of the above 
in Liverpool, by Franklin D. Richards, in July last, and 


Persons wishing to obtain copies can leave their orders at our Office, No. 118} Montgomery Street. Im- 
mediate application to Liverpool , and obtain them at a 


should be made, to enable us to forward our orders 


early date. 


Arrapeen, 
dians, from original drawings by W. W. Major. 


> 
Latter-Day Saints’ Publications. 
Tus News, quarto of eight pages, 
lished weekly in Great Salt Lake City, is the Organ | 
: ably edited by the Hoa. | 
€ 
| courses of the First Presidency and Quorum e 
: | Twelve, and other items of Utah news, with the large | 
a make it invaluable to all interested in the K 
to be able hereafter to furnish 
| all who may wish to subscribe. | 
| Terms of Subsecription:—$6 per annum. | | 
| Tam Mommon, a weekly published in New | 
| York City, by Elder John Taylor, one of the Twelve | 
) Apostles, can be had by applying at this Office. We | 
H } can not recommend this paper too highly to the | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| 
| | Gottliche Offenbar 
| 
| DANISH, 
| | | | 
| | | Caagi 
| Eurgrawn 
} 
| | Pa Beth yw Mormoniaeth’’’ | 
| | | Beth yw ‘Gras Cadwedigol?”’ . | 
| | | | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | | New Orleans: | 
| | trees; | 
| | | Wiew of the Missouri River, and Council Bluffs, ) 
| | Me on from an elevation; 
| | | St. Louis; 
iy | Camp at Keokuk; | 
| | | Nauvoo; Chimney Rock; 
| | Scott's Bluffs; | 
| | Fort Laramie; 
| Devil's Gate; il 
| Laramie Peak; 
| Witches’ Biuffa; 
| Great Salt Lake; 
Great Salt Lake Cit | 
| | 
i} 
ig) 
| 1) 
| hed, SO Was the lie ; and as for the quar. | 
_ | ter-master and the rest of the watch, it would | | | | 
- 


